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In This Issue 


THE CHANGING AND THE CHANGELESS IN HOME MISSIONS 
| By R. Dean Goodwin 


Mr. and Mrs. Northern Baptist 


The next two months will require the very best 
from all Northern Baptists. These months will decide 
whether or not we can face the tremendous needs of 
our missionary organizations; and fulfill our obliga-— 


tions without a special campaign. 





Last year the Shares of Success brought in about 
$1,200,000 in the last three months of the year. That 
amount was included in the total giving of about 
$5,800,000 for the Unified Budget. In San Francisco, 

a budget just 6 per cent higher or $6,173,830 was adopted. 
That was agreed upon as a realistic budget, and one that 
could be raised without a nationally publicized special 


campaign. 


Now as we approach the last two months of the 
year it is apparent that if we are to eliminate a def- 
icit of $1,000,000, churches and individuals must give 
as much as they gave in the Shares of Success effort 
plus 6 per cent. At present our giving is only l per cent 
above last year’s giving. This is very disturbing, since we 
need an increase of about 23 per cent at this point if we 
are to cover the amount raised by last year’s special 


effort. 


We have kept faith with the expressed desires of 
our people in not planning a special campaign. Will 
you keep faith with our missionaries, at home and abroad, 
with our state and city work, with our youth work in 
church and campus, with every phase of our work, by 
accepting personal responsibility for the complete raising 
of the goal in your church? 
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1200 Dramatic Pictures in Full Color and Duotone 


Portray the Unforgettable Stories of 

















The 





Adam and Eve 
driven forth 
from the Garden 
of Eden 


The adventures 
of Joseph and 
his brethren. 


SEE 


Solomon's 
meeting with 
the Queen of 
Sheba! 











BIBLE 


The return of the Dove to 
the Ark bearing an Olive 
leaf, the sign by which 

knew waters of 


iE 


the flood had receded 

Pilate announce to the Jews 
‘cesar, 

ment and hand Jesus over 


te the executioners. 


IMAGINE! 


Sook of Books 


RE-ENACTED BEFORE YOUR EYES 
IN AMAZING, LIVING 


P ns 
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the Drama of the 
Flood! 

the Plagues of 
Pharoah! 

Moses at Sinai! 

the Story of Samson 
and Delilah! 


the Flight of Josh- 
ua’s wptes from 
Jericho 


the Meeting of Ruth 
and Naomi! 

the Dedication of the 
Boy Samuel! 

David’s Victory Over 
Goliath! 

the famous Judg- 
ment of Solomon! 

Job and His Friends! 

the Life of Elijah the 
Prophet! 


the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon! 

Daniel Cast into the 
Lions’ ! 

the Feast of Bel- 
shazzar! 

Jonah Cast into the 
Seal 


the Judgment of 
Daniel! 
Baptism of Jesus! 


the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins! 





Enjoy Week’s FREE Trial! 


“The Story of the Bible” gives you the greatest thrills 
anywhere in all the world’s literature. Here the whole Bible Story 
comes to life before your eyes! All its inspiring events, its colorful 
characters, its ancient customs move as | vias 


fascinating pages of this superlative work. T 
umes are almost a foot deep 


Complete Bible Atlas 


Over 200 Famous Paintings 


1200 Beautiful Illustrations 
TM olallit vitae) (olartilemelttel elit 


1590 Thrilling Pages in 
4 Giant Volumes 


Decorations in 23- karat Gold 





history through the 
ese magnificent vol- 
nearly a yard wide when opened. 


Jesus Rebuking the 
Money- ders! 

the Last Supper! 

Descent from the 
Cross! 

Story of the Good 
Samaritan! 

Story of the Prodigal 
Son! 


u'll find 


See for Yourself, without Cos? 


Before you even think about buying this 
beautiful library, we want you and your 
family to enjoy these 4 volumes a full 
week FREE and without obligation. 
Then if you decide to keep them pay 
NOT $50.00 as you might expect. BUT 
ONLY $19.80 (plus postage) in easy in- 
stallments of $2.00 a month. Mail the 
coupon now and get the thrill of your 
life. Don’t delay. We cannot guarantee to 
hold this extraordinary offer more than 
30 days. 
© Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
50 W. 47 St., New York 19, N. ¥. 
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All the Human DRAMA — All the Inspired 
PHILOSOPHY — All the Historic 
PAGEANTRY of the Bible — 


Written as Living Literature—and illustrated in Brilliant COLOR 


HE publishing sensation of the 20th Century! The Bible retold 
as LIVING LITERATURE and dramatically portrayed with 
1200 MAGNIFICENT PICTURES! Now, at last, you and your 
entire family can enjoy the whole Bible Story told in over 1590 
pages of inspiring text by sixty-five outstanding authorities on 
Bible History and visualized by a superb gallery of marvelous pic- 
tures. Here indeed the Books of the Bible become alive with start- 
ling realism. You actually see these greatest characters of all 
literature reliving the immortal Bible Stories. Open any one of 
these four impressive volumes to any page and you will be spell- 
bound by the exquisite pictures and fascinating narrative. 


The Bible as Living Literature—Easily Understood and Enjoyed 


§ Oo Check here if 


Three gloriously illustrated chapters 
are devoted to every one of the Books 
of the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. First, each Book is retold so 
clearly and interestingly that even a 
child may read with ease, understand- 

» and enjoyment. Second, the 
literary history of each Book is re- 
vealed, its religious message explained. 
Third, the periods and places of each 
Book are fully descri and pictured 
to give B the fascinating back- 

und social, political, economic, 

tellectual, and religious life that 
adds so much to understanding and 
enjoyment. 


A Monumental Achievement 


Before a single page of “‘THE STORY 
OF THE BIBLE” could be printed, 
aga 4 work necessitated ex i- 
tions to the Bible lands for firsthand 


facts and photographs. A huge staff 
engaged in research of unprecedented 
magnitude in the museums and libra- 
ies of the world. And to climax these 
achievements, over 1200 delicately etched 
copper engravings had to be completed. 
The cost of this magnificent set ran into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars before 
the presses began to turn! If only an 
ordinary edition of a few thousand sets 
were printed, a price of $50.00 a set 
would not return the original cost of 
merely getting ready to print. Yet, be- 
cat\se of our large-scale production pro- 
gram, we can offer you this miracle of 
modern publishing for a mere fraction of 
that price. 


Here at last, the real true meaning and 
beauty and humanity of the Bible are 
presented in their full glory. So that 
you and your children may enjoy and 
be inspired by the most fascinating Bi- 
ble pictures ever published —so that 
your family may know even better “the 
peace of that passeth all under- 
standing,” accept now this unusual offer. 


g MAIL this FREE-TRIAL Coupon Today! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 West 47 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
I wish to examine without cbtantion or expense THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


in 4 superb volumes ornament 


y and I will send $1.00 asa depee 


are 

and my deposit will be refunded; or I 
ment and send you $2.00 
OF $50.00 (Plus postage) 


with 23-KARA 


it. I will either return books in one week 


T GOLD. Notify me when books 


keep them, count my deposit as first pay- 
month until the low price of only $19.80 INSTEAD 
as been paid. 


Priceless Replicas of Gutenberg Bible Binding 


Set in exquisite! 
Artcraft that 
original 


embossed Seal-Grained 
aithfully recreates the priceless 


Gutenberg Bible Binding. Only $2.50 


a book extra. 


- oO Check box to examine FREE De Luxe 


ealy $1 deposit with coupon. 


Same terms, return privil 


ege., 


78 
"” (Print plainly in block letters) 
Sendeniataabionaenaneaiuediaas 1793 
Zone 
NO... oe BORGRe cccvcccccece 


‘ou wish to save shipping charges on 18 lb. shipment by enclosing 
Same return and refund privilege. 
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THE QUIZ COLUMN 


MARCH 


OTE:—Questions are taken from all pages 
and a7 4 advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who cycled through Germany in 
1927? 

2. As a denomination our problem 
is to safeguard what? 

8. Who is a great-grandson of Wil- 
liam Dean? 

4. Who said, “Only the fool wants 
war’? 

5. Who helped establish Wayland 
Academy at Hangchow? 

6. Whom did Elizabeth Stafford 
marry on September 12, 1907? 

7 Who is called “the friend of 
island women’’? 

8. Who has not liad a father for a 
long time? 

9. What ship sailed from New York 
on November 17, 1949? 
Note that this contest began with the issue of 
September, 1949, runs through June, 1950, and 
is open only to subscribers. 

10. Who made a dynamic speech at 
Boston 36 years ago? 

11. What maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C.? 

12. Who was made aware of back 
muscles that never ached before? 
* 13. Who is in his 77th year? 
* 14. Who was born in the Emmanuel 
Hospital at Capiz, P. I.? 

15. Who received degrees of A.B. 
and A.M. from Harvard? 

16. Who served as pastor at Oregon 
City, Oregon? 

17. Who served at the Federal Hill 
Christian Center? 

18. What do Protestants love more 
than unity? 


Rules for 1949-1950 


Fa correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
a in all issues, September to June inclusive, a 
prize a worthwhile ps ay book or a year’s 
subseription to MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June and all 
sent in together. In order to be eligible for a prize, 
state both the answers and the page numbers on 
which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together —_ 
one set should be sent in and in such a case only 0 
a wtll be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 

the question 
Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 


W"Plones state whether a subscription or a book is 
desired as a prize. 

All answers must be mailed by 

July 31, 1950 to receive credit. 







WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 

> Epwin T. Daneere is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y. For the past three years he has 
been Chairman of the Northern Con- 
vention Commission of Review. 

> FRANKLIN D. Etmer, Jr., is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Flint, 
Mich. 
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OP PL FFI ~7) 
A CITY HARD TO REACH 


The following report comes from Reno, 
Nev. “This city is a hard one to reach . . . 
some felt it could not be done. But we are 
exceedingly grateful for the Conferences 
on Christ and World Need which filled 
our largest church auditorium for a solid 
week. Our church leaders 
are greatly encouraged 
towards further effort.” 
— Rev. Earl S. Barnett, 
for the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, Reno, Nev. 


Further information on request 


All engagements planned 


He draws as well in advance 


he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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> Exmer A. FRrivett is the Foreign 
Mission Board’s Foreign Secretary for 
mission fields in the Far East. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

> Mrs. S. L. Hatsey is a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. She lives in Long Beach, Cal. 

> KATHERINE B. LuEBEcK is the 
widow of Bruno H. Luebeck, mis- 
sionary in South China who died on 
the field March 25, 1941. She is carry- 
ing on as an evangelistic missionary 
in Swatow. 

> Panpir JAWAHARLAL NEHRU is 
Prime Minister of the new Union of 
India. 

> Evizasetu Y. Wyatt is the wife of 
Rev. H. O. Wyatt, Director of State 
Missions and Church Extension in 
New Jersey. They served as mis- 
sionaries in Burma 1932-1938. 


Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 
States 
$2.00 x 
1.50 1.75 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
Ly has expired, renew it at 
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In Need of More than Paint 


CarRTOON NuMBER 167 By CHARLES A. WELLS 





PAINTING OVER. WEAINESSES WiLL NOT 
REPAIR OR REMOVE THEM 

















AINT is very necessary for the protection and beautification of our 

homes, our business plants, and our public buildings. But paint 
cannot replace broken beams, rusted nails, sagging floors, or rotting 
joints. In such cases drastic repair work must precede any paint job. 

In these days much effort is being expended to improve the social and 
economic structures around us by methods which, like paint, do not 
go deep enough. We need laws to regulate, curb, and govern; we need 
education to cultivate, teach, and enlighten. But these are the surfaces 
of life, !ike coats of paint on a building. Beneath them are the selfishness, 
greed, hatred, and other motivating qualities of life and of the inner self 
from which spring the attitudes and actions of men. These can be reached 
only by the transforming experience of religion. 

A surface veneer of paint may temporarily hide these qualities. It can 
never change them. Only the regenerating influence of a vital and re- 
deeming Christian faith can rebuild broken lives, straighten warped 
concepts, and cleanse the decayed standards of human conduct. This is 
the task of the church. It can never be taken over by the school or the 
legislature. If the inner reconstruction by the church is omitted, the 
surface veneering by the school or the legislature will prove futile— 
Cuar.es A. WELLs. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


BEGINNING MISSIONS’ SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 
by BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, aud THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Like all other enterprises and institutions today the American college, and particularly the de- 
nominational institution, faces difficult financial problems in this era of postwar inflation. 
Although tuition fees have been increased, this increase in revenue is offset by higher costs of 
operation, and by decline in income from invested funds occasioned by lower interest rates. 

Nevertheless the institutions featured on these pages are determined to do everything possible 
to furnish proper training for the young people enrolled as students. Theological seminaries, 
colleges, schools—all deserve hearty Baptist support. 

They can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who are in- 
terested in a college education, or who are planning to enter the ministry, or missionary 
service either at home or abroad. 





CROZER 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Chester 
Pennsylvania 


A fully accredited semin- 
inary that provides 
high quality training for 
the parish ministry 

The home of the library 
and historical collection of 
the American Baptist 
Historical Society 


For information write: 
PRESIDENT 
SANKEY L. BLANTON 








SEND TODAY— 


For Berkeley's new 
CATALOGUE and plan 
your enrollment for 
the fall of 1950 











WAYLAND 


Academy 


offers four years of preparation for best uni- 
versities in thoroughly Christian environment. 
Individualized education, small classes, supervised 
study. Religious, home atmosphere. School of 
music, dramatics, public speaking. Coed. Athletics 
for - New $300,000 gymnasium with swimming 
pool. 


WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Box M, Wayland Academy 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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2606 Dwight Way 





BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Berkeley 4, California 





LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


The quotations in Missions, “the 
Catholic doctor is in perpetual subor- 
dination to the priest”, and “the 
doctor must save the unborn baby and 
permit the mother todie”’, reminded me 
that these ideas were rampant in the 
small town from which I came, forcing 
fearful Protestant mothers to go to a 
very inferior hospital rather than to 
the fine Roman Catholic Mercy Hos- 
pital where the loving devotion which 
the Sisters gave to all who were sick, 
regardless of background, was in defi- 
nite contrast to that of the socially 
minded, sometimes scatterbrained 
trainees in the other institution. I 





Pillsbury Academy 


A fully accredited Baptist Academy with 
enviable national reputation, has had 74 
years’ experience in preparing young men for 
college. A school for boys aged 12 to 19. Mod- 
ern equipment. Reasonable rates. For catalog, 
write 


G. R. STRAYER 


Box M OWATONNA, MINN. 











wondered how intelligent people could 
help but see it. I was amazed as I read 
many wonderful reports of what Bap- 
tists were doing, and yet so many digs 
and pricks aimed to fan the flames of 
prejudice against Roman Catholics. 
We work so hard in our Baptist church 
schools and churches to train our boys 
and girls, men and women to under- 
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EASTERN 


Pledees... 


“the whole gospel for the whole 
world” through adequately 
trained and consecrated gradu- 
ates who evangelize and teach 
with spiritual power and effec- 
tive results. 

Will you share with Eastern 
in the fulfillment of this 
pledge? 


EASTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY aed 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 














stand and live at peace with their 
neighbors that it hurts to have our 
work undermined by such references. 
Cannot we have a positive and friendly 
approach without this negative em- 
phasis?p—Edith L. Braack, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
= 

I write to express my appreciation 
of Misstons. I am glad that you pub- 
lish so many letters from your readers. 
Your editorials and leading articles 
are informative and challenging. I was 
particularly glad to read your review 
of Paul Blanshard’s, American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power. We need your 
continuous sounding of the alarm 
against the power politics of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy.—Reov. 
David Gustafson, Weirton, West Va. 

SS 


[I note that Mussrtons, like the 
Northern Baptist Convention, is a 
devotee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The Word of God says, 
“Come out, be separate.” “How can 
light fellowship with darkness.” The 
Federal Council long ceased to be a 
Protestant body. The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention joined it 40 years ago 
and now the Southern Baptists are 
joining it. That is the greatest sin that 
Baptists will have to answer for be- 
cause it is leading them into being 
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eel THE PRESIDENT... 








President Harold W. Richardson 


preg who choose Franklin College for their college educa- 
tion find here a president who really practices the “open 
door” policy. 

The new president at Franklin College has been trained in 
the skills of counseling. He welcomes students and faculty alike 
to informal sessions around the conference table. President 
Harold W. Richardson, even as the entire Franklin College 
staff, practices the art of meeting the students and learning to 
know them by name personally. 

The president is himself a product of the small college, was 
a minister for 16 years before coming to Franklin College. He 
believes in the Christian college and the people who support it. 

The Christian college, he thinks, creates a unique blending 
of educational and spiritual growth in its students. It does 
this not by compulsion but by personal counseling and encour- 
agement, by example of the faculty, by the spiritual overtones 
of teaching, and by the basic values inherent in the Christian 
college curriculum. 


If you are interested in Franklin College and would like to 
receive additional information, write to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 














partakers of the Apostate Church.— 
Eva Fullbright, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Notre.—Reader Fullbright is in 
error in that Southern Baptists are 
not joining the Federal Council 
and apparently have no expecta- 
tion of doing so.—Epb 

SS 

As always I read each copy of 
Missions quite thoroughly and with 
a sense of anticipation as each feature 
comes along. The feature, ““The Mis- 
sionary Family Circle’’, is most wel- 
come. These news items about our 
missionary personalities are not only 
enlightening but give a more intimate 
relationship between them and _ us. 
Through these pages I know I shall 











Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 
Annual Post-Easter Convocation 


APRIL 10-13 


AYER LECTURES 


John C. Bennett— 
“The Re-discovery of 
The Church in Protestantism” 


RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURES 
D. E. Lindstrom— 


"Christian Principles in 
Rural Life” 


DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES 


Henry Sloane Coffin— 
Convocation Chaplain 


Refresher Classes: 


Justin Wroe Nixon— 
“The Theological Basis of Preaching in this 
Age” 


Gustav A. Lehman— 
“Music and the Service of Worship” 


Ernest W. Parsons— 
"Preaching: Timeless and Timely” 


Conrad H. Moehlman— 
“Roman Catholicism in Contemporary 
America 


Oren H. Baker— 


“Democracy and the Family” 


Requests for an announcement containing a 
detailed program and information relative to 
registration and housing accommodations should 
be addressed to President Wilbour E. Saunders, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 20, 
New York. 
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become acquainted with a larger circle 
of members of our missionary family. 





—Rev. Evan J. Shearman, Garden City, 
N. Y. 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 





One of the East’s Leading 
Co-educational Colleges 


Offers Courses in the Lib- 
eral Arts, Commerce and 
Finance, Education, En- 
gineering, Music, and the 
Sciences 


Students from 30 states and 9 
foreign countries are included in 
the current enrolment 


HORACE A. HILDRETH 


President 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








| THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training these young women and others to serve as 
Pastor’s AssIsTANTS 
Sociat Workers 


We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 

4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 
ScHotarsuips AVAILABLE ° 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Mission WorKERS 
Cuurca SECRETARIES 
Curisti1an Epucation Directors 


Fretp ExPeRIENCcE 
Write to 








Philadelphia 45, Pa. 








ere 


























200 Earl Street 


cA Baptist Institution— 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WITH COLLEGE AFFILIATION IF DESIRED 


OUR NEXT CLASS BEGINS IN JUNE 1950 


The Mounds-Midway School of Nursing, operated in connection with the 
Midway Hospital and Mounds Park Hospital, offers the unusual oppor- 
tunity of studying nursing in hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship and missionary interest. 


Minimum prerequisites for entrance: High school diploma, sound health, 
good character, and church affiliation. 
Application should be made to: 


Miss MARY DANIELSON, Director 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 












St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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I object to the first paragraph in 
your leading editorial in January. I 
cannot understand why such a para- 
graph should have been published. 
The Roman Catholic Church is a 
heresy of the Christian faith. Who 
cares whether or not the Pope opens a 
door to his Holy year? Next you will 
probably be informing Baptists that 
the Pope really found the bones of 
Peter and you will try to explain how 
significant such a hoax is for Chris- 
tianity. I am one of many Baptist 
pastors who is working hard for Chris- 
tian unity. I attended the first assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 
1948 at Amsterdam. But there is a 
limit. Please let us have nothing more 
on or about the Roman Catholic 
(Church except as it is necessary to 
show that the Baptist interpretation 
of the Christain faith is more true to 
the teachings of the New Testament.— 
Rev. Rudolph Loidolt, Bloomington, Ill. 
[ 





Please accept my congratulations to 
you on the completion of 17 years as 
Editor of Misstons. You have made it 





one of the outstanding religious pub- 


lications of the nation, and all of us 





WRITE for information 
about the BAPTIST College 


Known nationally as 


“THE CAMPUS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT” 


WILLIAM 
JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


14 Miles from Kansas City 


Co-educational, Liberal Arts, 
Highest Possible Academic 
Rating, All-Christian Fac- 
ulty, Moderate Expenses, 


Student body from 32 to 37 
states 


Address: WILLIAM R. RIGGS 
Director of Admissions 
Room 202, Greene Hall 

Liberty, Mo. 














as Baptists are indebted to you. I 
never read it without profit and I am 
sure my experience is typical of all 
your subscribers.—Prof. J. Duane 
Squires, New London, N. H. 


Note—To Prof. J. D. Squires and 
many other congratulators, hearty 
thanks.—rp. 
= 

With reference to Karl Weiss’ regret 
in Mtsstons that there are not more 
Baptist homes for the aged in this 
country, it is evident that since he is a 
resident of Connecticut, the criticism 
must necessarily fall with particular 
force upon his own state. Your readers 
will therefore be glad to learn of the 
recent gift to the Connecticut Baptist 
State Convention by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Pierce of Brooklyn, Conn., of 
their 18-room farm house and many 
acres of grounds to be used for devel- 
oping a Baptist Home for the Aged. 
The Convention accepted the gift with 
deep appreciation and resolved to pro- 
ceed with raising necessary funds to 
erect additional buildings so as to make 

(Continued on page 137) 








NATIONAL COUNCIL of 
NORTHERN BAPTIST MEN 


CHICAGO BAPTIST 
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RECREATIONAL 
LABORATORY LEADERS’ 
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CONFERENCE 


STATE DIRECTORS’ o 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


510 W. WELLINGTON AVENUE 





CLOSE TO THE HEART OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


B. M. T. S§. HAS OPENED ITS FACILITIES 
TO THE FOLLOWING GROUPS THIS SCHOOL YEAR 





BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY of WISCON- 
SIN WAYLAND CLUB 


RURAL MINISTERS’ 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 


CHRISTIAN CENTER 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 


ILLINOIS BAPTIST 
WOMEN’S BOARD 


LOCAL CHURCH WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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The INDIAN DESERT The BAPTIST HIGHWAY § > 
400,000 INDIANS in the United States 27 Indian CHURCHES 
300 Indian TRIBES 18 MISSIONARIES 
250 Indian LANGUAGES and dialects 3500 Church MEMBERS d 
How small our HIGHWAY in so large a DESERT! Still so many ‘‘valleys to be exalted, | 
mountains and hills to be made low, uneven made level, and rough places made plain.” 
INDIANS everywhere seek the Jesus Road. Will you help them find it? Wiil you help build 
a highway for our God? 
YOU can pave a portion of the road with your will. Or you can add more miles to it by in- 
vesting in a Home Mission Annuity. Such an annuity supports you as long as you need it. 
Then it becomes a Highway for Him. 
For information, write to MISS EDNA R. HOWE, Woman’s American Baptist Home | 
Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. or DR. G. PITT BEERS, | 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 135) 
the Home a reality. Thus one new step 
has been taken by Baptists to solve the 
problem of residence for their aged 
Baptists.—Rev. Frank T. Hadley, 
Hartford, Conn. 
| 


I read Missions with great interest 
month by month and I am impressed 
by your periodic emphasis on the 
work of the World Council of Churches. 
I want you to know how grateful I feel 
that we Baptists have Misstons’ lead- 
ership in this great cause.—Rev. 
W. S. K. Yeaple, Concord, N. H. 

= 


The complaint of our educated 
minister in the November issue arouses 
my sympathy and wonderment. The 
experience of 25 years as State Con- 
vention Secretary enables me to ex- 
plain in part at least why some edu- 
cated ministers are overlooked by 
churches seeking pastors. I have seen 
cases where higher and extensive 
academic and theological education 
seemed to remove the “scholar” from 
practical touch with and sympathy 
for the average person by smothering 
passion and compassion for the com- 
mon folks and lifting him intellectually 
above their heads. Maybe this type is 
naturally lacking in soul sensitiveness 
and follows a dominant ambition to 


be only a scholar rather than develop 
pastoral aspirations. The majority of 
people want warm, soulful, sincere, 
energetic, direct preaching expressed 
in simple terms. I profoundly believe 
in an educated ministry but an educa- 
tion that includes more than the in- 
tellect. A minister lacking in passion, 
compassion, and evangelistic fervor is 
more like a college professor than a 
gospel preacher. Much of the training 
for capable and acceptable ministers 
is not to be found in schools. A close 
daily walk with Christ, a soul saturated 
with the gospel, and an understanding 
fellowship with folks is a good post- 
graduate course.—Rev. J. F. Watson, 
Woodinville, Wash. 
| 


As Editor of Misstons you have a 
big job and you are making a whale of 
a success at it. More power to your 
arm.—Rev. J. N. Garst, Bellfair, Wash. 

SS 

I enjoy Misstons immensely, partic- 
ularly its progressive, prophetic, and 
Christian editorial policy.—Rev. Tsu- 
tomu Fukuyama, Seattle, Wash. 

|] 

We at our house think that Mis- 
SIONS is tops, especially your coura- 
geous editorials. More power to you! 
—Mrs. E. R. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 

(Continued on page 191) 
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For further information write to 
MISS IRENE A. JONES 


Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


New York 16, N. Y. 





Communion 
Appointments 


REATED in the rich tradition 
2 of Ecclesiastical craftsmanship, 
‘ Gorham Communion Trays are 
also eminently practical, for they are 
designed for convenient stacking, and 
handling. Trays and covers are available 
in both sterling silver and silverplate. 
The design of both the sterling and 
silverplated trays is the same and they 
are priced at $135.00 each for the 
sterling tray; $120.00 each for the 
sterling cover; $55.00 each for the 
silverplated tray, and $65.00 each for 
the silverplated cover. 
Each sterling and silverplated tray 
holds 36 individual glasses priced at 
$2.00 per dozen. 


STERLING BREAD PLATE 


Illustrated below is our #606/1 
sterling silver Bread Plate designed as 
@ companion piece for use with the 
above trays. It is 10’ in diameter, has 
an engraved 1.H.S. monogram in the 
center, and is priced at $32.50. The 
same bread plate without monogram is 
priced at $29.50. 

Prices subject to change without notice 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 
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EWS a public service Missions devotes 
M eleven pages to the report of the Com- 
on mission of Review which was appointed 
at the Atlantic City Convention in 1947 to 
report at Boston in 1950. Space limits prevent 
publication in full. What is printed is adequate 
to set forth the Commission’s purpose and its 
25 proposals. Readers of Missions constitute 
the most intelligent members of our churches. 
They will sustain their prestige by reading this 
report and acquiring advance knowledge of 
what will be argued at Boston. If you do or do 
not like this report, write to the Editor or to the 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Unqualified praise is surely due the ten mem- 
bers of the Commission for their immense serv- 
ice and their noteworthy report. Endless time, 
nine meetings, huge correspondence, many in- 
terviews, long conferences, were required. The 
proposals are valid, timely, indeed urgent. 
Their adoption should contribute to Baptist 
unity, solidarity, efficiency, democracy, more 
intimate fellowship. Moreover, with restrained 
realism and commendable courage the Com- 
mission has brought into the open several un- 
resolved tensions in our corporate life, our 
continued doctrinal cleavage, a dangerous trend 
from cooperative action toward unilateral de- 
cision, and the conflict between Baptist isola- 
tionism and Protestant cooperation. 

Nevertheless the adoption of this report will 
not usher in a Baptist millennium. Of no value 
is the new Convention title, AMERICAN, if the 
new inherits the controversies of the old. A 
renamed Council on Missionary Cooperation 
will accomplish little if multilateral agreement 
gives way to unilateral decision. Missionary 
society mergers will be futile if not sustained 
by a contagious missionary enthusiasm and a 
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desire to expand our world service at this time 
of limitless need. New regulations for board 
memberships and quotas of delegates become 
meaningless if historic Baptist freedom is to be 
repudiated and creedal tests are imposed for 
Convention fellowship and service. 

The report’s only defect is insufficient atten- 
tion to the last phrase in its charter, “looking 
toward a mighty future of our faith”, which the 
Commission presumably had no time to explore. 
So its 25 specific proposals lie entirely in the 
realm of denominational machinery. Surely 
something more is needed, a missing essential 
that is found only in the realm of the spirit. We 
need a future strategy, an enlarged program of 
service, a proposed line of march, an appraisal 
of what we did yesterday and should do tomor- 
row, a radiating power, a directive as to where 
we go from Boston. Every car driver knows the 
necessity of periodic engine tune-ups, valve 
alignments, carburetor adjustments, new tires. 
The Commission has thoroughly overhauled 
the denominational car. But the car is of no 
tse unless the driver has abundant power in 
the gas tank and knows where he is going. 

In 1923 at another Atlantic City Convention 
the late President W. H. P. Faunce in his key- 
note address said with prophetic emphasis, 

We live in an overorganized world and we may be 
devoured by our machinery. Our great need is not 
more wheels or pulleys, but more life behind the 
mechanism! 

The Commission had no mandate to create 
more life behind the vastly improved mecha- 
nism which it presents at Boston. Yet that is 
what we need supremely: more life, more power, 
a sense of direction, and a Baptist strategy that 
will indeed assure “‘a mighty future of our 
faith” as loyal followers of Jesus Christ. 
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India Will Also Be Called Bharat 
And Its Language Will Be Hindi 


URING the next 15 years the English language 

will continue to be used in India for official pur- 
poses. At the end of that period, as reported in 
Worldover Press, India will use Hindi as the national 
language. By act of the Indian Constitutional As- 
sembly it will be the duty of the government to pro- 
mote the popular use of Hindi so that it will eventu- 
ally serve as the medium of expression for all groups, 
castes, races, in the composite culture and national 
life of India. The Assembly also voted that India 
shall be known to the outside world by the alterna- 
tive name of Bharat. “‘ Never before in our history,” 
declared Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Assembly President, 
“have we had one language recognized as the official 
language in the country as a whole. We have accom- 
plished the political union of India. We shall now 
forge another link that will bind us together from one 
end of India to the other.” Although Hindi becomes 
the national language, English will not be dropped 
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The World Today 
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Mohammedans of India at prayer. Will they pray in the newly established national language? 
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entirely. The Act of the Assembly authorizes its use 
“for certain specified purposes.’’ Whether the people 
of India, accustomed for centuries to use Tamil, 
Telugu, and numerous other languages can now be 
persuaded to forget them and all learn Hindi, human 
nature being what it is, remains to be seen. In any 
event, during the next 15 years all foreign mission- 
aries in service in India and all new missionaries to be 
appointed will have adequate time in which to learn 
Hindi. The British and Foreign Bible Society is also 
given time in which to now add one more language to 
the more than a thousand in which the Bible, in whole 
or in part, has been translated. 


Football Race Prejudice 
In a Church Affiliated College 


AST fall’s football game between Kenyon College 
and the University of the South was cancelled 
because the former college had two Negro players 
on its team. Both colleges are Episcopal Church 
affiliated institutions. “The policy of segregation on 
the part of one of these colleges is a matter to cause 
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churchmen to blush for shame”, said The Living 
Church (Episcopal Church paper), in an editorial 
criticism. “The secular sports world has long since 
solved this problem, but the Church finds race a 
barrier to sportsmanship and athletic fellowship. 
And there are those who say that the Episcopal 
Church does not practice racial discrimination!” 
There would have been no football games in the 
Yale Bowl last year if the colleges against whom 
Yale was scheduled to play had objected to Yale’s 
distinguished Negro captain. American baseball fans 
are now so accustomed to seeing Jack Robinson steal 
bases that they would send up a mighty howl of 
protest if any other team refused to play the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers because he was on its team. The Chris- 
tian church simply cannot afford to have private 
colleges or secular sports organizations get ahead of 
the church in removing the barriers of race prejudice. 


Three Lynchings of Negroes 
Helped the Spread of Communism 


HE calendar year 1949 recorded three lynchings, 

two in Georgia and one in Mississippi. The three 
victims were Negroes. One Negro who was charged 
merely with “creating a disturbance”, was taken 
from his jail by a mob and shot to death. Another 
whose horse and buggy did not turn to the side of the 
road fast enough to permit a speeding automobile to 
pass, was beaten to death by the white men who 
rode in the car. The third Negro had asked several 
white men not to fish in a pond which was on his 
private property. So they killed him. For these three 
deliberate murders nobody was punished! The mur- 
derers never calculated how many millions of addi- 
tional communists would be enrolled throughout the 
world as a result of these crimes. Fortunately in 14 
other instances where 17 Negroes might have been 
killed, courageous and determined officers of the law 
prevented the lynchings. However, there were sev- 
eral cases in 1949 where Negroes were put to death 





that were similar to lynchings, but these were not so 
classified because the crimes were committed by 
one or two persons instead of by mobs. In all cases 
the murders of the Negroes were not prompted by 
crimes committed by them which have heretofore 
resulted in such mob action, but were motivated 
solely by blind, fanatical, race prejudice. The three 
lynchings of 1949 were doubtless publicized in news- 
papers and radio broadcasts in Europe and Asia and 
exploited by Soviet Russia as propaganda in the 
interests of communism. Little does a mob of Ameri- 
can white men realize when it lynches a Negro, and 
little do Southern Senators appreciate how their fili- 
buster against a federal anti-lynching bill promotes 
the spread of communism across the earth. 


Innocent People Always Must Pay 
the Ultimate Cost of War 


HE way of the transgressor is hard and the 

innocent always suffer with the guilty. This 
is painfully demonstrated in the figures recording the 
cost of the war to Japan. According to calculations 
by the U. S. Economic Stabilization Board the war 
cost the Japanese people in money a total of $31,000,- 
000,000. In property damage Japan lost 2,252,000 
totally destroyed buildings, houses, factories, office 
buildings, etc. of which 695,000 were in Tokyo. Loss 
of life, which includes military personnel and civil- 
ians, totalled 1,850,000 of whom 668,000 were killed 


-in Japan and the remainder in China, Korea, and on 


the islands of the Pacific. The loss of life and prop- 
erty in Germany, Poland, Russia, is doubtless im- 
mensely higher. Contemplating these figures it seems 
utter madness that some people should today be ad- 
vocating another war. What Dr. John Howard Melish 
said recently in a sermon is ghastly in its intimations. 
“‘Only the fool wants war’’, said he. “‘Under modern 
conditions of warfare such as chemicals, germs, 
atomic bombs, anybody who talks about the next 
war should be shut up in an insane asylum.” 


Remarkable Remarks 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA WE CAN OBSERVE what hap- 
pens when the government takes over the Church. In 
Spain we can observe what happens when the Church 
takes over the government. I do not like either.—U.S. 
Congressman Graham A. Barden 


ALTHOUGH WE ARE IN THE MIDST of great uncer- 
tainties in China, the needs of the Chinese people 
are the same as they have always been, and they 
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are the same people. And that is why we are here.— 
Velva Brown, M.D. Swatow, China. 
& 

THE CHURCH IS THE CONSCIENCE of the state and if 
it ceases to be morally sensitive society plunges down- 
ward.—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 

& 

THAT WHICH IS MORALLY WRONG can never be 

politically right—Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
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The End of Something and the Beginning of Nothing 


By FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 





Acme Photo 


A peaceful mass demonstration of Germans in one of the public squares of Munich. Note the ruins in 
the background and the gutted shells of what had been masterpieces in architecture 


EMICCEPTING an invitation to visit the 
M First Baptist Church in Munich, Ger- 
i many, Mrs. Elmer and I spent a week- 
end in that city. We came away with some dis- 
turbing observations saturated with mixed emo- 
tions. Only now, after several months, they are 
beginning to take on meaning. Somehow we feel 
it is an experience every American ought to 
have to appreciate the nature of today’s world 
problems. 

Here are three observations which seem to 
have a real bearing on the present state of the 
world. 

I. For multitudes of people the war ts not yet 
over! We are inclined to forget this in America 
where the scars of war are not obvious in endless 
expanses of ruins. But a weekend in Munich 
will convince anyone that people there will be 
living with the war for a long, long time. It took 
hundreds of years to create a city such as 
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The pastor of the First Baptist Church in Flint, 

Michigan, spent a week-end in Munich, Ger- 

many, with the lost generation of that devastated 

land, and shares with the readers of Missions 

several discerning impressions two of which are 

disturbing and pessimistic while the third offers 
hope and encouragement 





Munich was, with its glorious public buildings, 
its lovely churches, its vast business center, and 
its magnificent palaces. Today — the once 
proud railway station at the heart of the city is 
an empty shell. The Opera House where Wag- 
nerian opera was played to audiences which 
came from all over the world is an eyeless skull. 
Countless business blocks are heaps of rubble 
and twisted pipes. Churches which were the 
pride of Christian art stand like gaunt, burned- 
out fire pits. For endless vistas this is observa- 
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ble, for Munich suffered 70% building damage. 
And the people remember with horror the eight 
days when most of the ruin was caused, those 
terrifying eight days when huge flights:‘of Amer- 
ican bombers came over the city at eleven 
o’clock each day and for an hour they rained 
upon the city hellish loads of fire bombs. In 
those raids more than 30,000 people died and 
multitudes more were scarred in mind or body 
for life. 

A city built over the course of centuries can- 
not be rebuilt in a year, or in a generation. 
Those people will have to live the rest of their 
lives amid these ruins. Children growing up now 
will never know the meaning of any city except 
one which is digging itself out of its ruins. 

Driving through the streets of Munich in our 
little rented French car, we had the feeling that 
very little had been done in four years to clear 
away the mess. But when we were shown the 
valley to the northwest which was being filled 
to the top with mountainous quantities of rub- 
ble carted out of the city, we could see not only 
how much has been done, but how much re- 
mains to be done. 

If only physical damage was the factor, that 
would be one thing. But the ruins of the city are 
only the surface scars, symbolizing the deep 
spiritual wounds inflicted upon the people by 





the horrors through which they have lived. For 
them almost everything was destroyed. The 
glory of their past is gone, their future is a great 
dark void. Young people in Munich are intense 
and deeply serious. They must be, for they are 
faced with a problem few American youth can 
begin to understand. They do not know what 
kind of an economic system to prepare them- 
selves for. They have no clue as to what their 
political future will be. There is no cultural 
pattern for them to cling to. For them the war 
was the end of something and the beginning of 
nothing. Until new leadership arises in Ger- 
many, and new voices from out their own people 
call them to a new challenge, they will be a 
generation of gropers. They come as close to 
being a lost generation as one can imagine. 

The night before we entered Munich we were 
guests at an American Army hospital on the 
edge of the ruins of Stuttgart. Contemplating in 
my subconscious mind the hideous ruins we had 
seen, I dreamed a dream of Man building him- 


‘self a great tower of mechanical and engineering 


triumphs. Higher and higher it grew, and Man 
marvelled at his own genius. But then, because 
he had not built into the tower sufficient moral 
fibre and intellectual integrity, it suddenly col- 
lapsed about him in a horrible mass of devasta- 
tion and death. This is what the ruins in Munich 





The mass expulsion of millions of people from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other countries now 


under Russian control, merely because their remote ancestors had migrated from Germany long 
ago, will be recorded in history as one of the brutal blunders of the post war period. These refugees 
have aggravated the problem of supporting a much larger population in a much smaller area 
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symbolize in the deeper life of our world. For 
hosts of people the war is yet a long way from 
its conclusion, because Man has not yet mas- 
tered his machines. 

Il. The occupation of a country by a foreign 
army ts an actual war maneuver. Here again is 
something we forget in the United States. 
Actually we Americans are still using a form of 
warfare in Germany. By force of arms we are 
subjecting a people to our will. The Office of 
Military Government for Bavaria occupies a 
tremendous group of buildings on the edge of 
Munich. The jeep patrols and the large Ameri- 
can limousines of American officers which cruise 
the ruin-lined streets, do not let the people of 
Munich forget that they are under foreign 
domination. The streets are also prominently 
marked with signs in English giving directions 
to various American military posts and offices. 
And there are frequent huge display signs 
warning military personnel to “Drive Care- 
fully, The Life You Save May Be Your Own!” 

The behaviour of American troops in Ger- 
many, as we saw it, gave us cause to wonder 
what impression our soldiers were giving Ger- 
mans about America. Of course many of the 
soldiers are good wholesome American boys, 
friendly, courteous and likeable. But to others 
the moral effects of occupation duty seemed to 
have been disastrous. I remember one jeep-load 
of four men on patrol which drew up in front of 
a crowd on the beach at the lovely Tergensee, 
south of Munich. We were eating lunch on a 
bench by the waterfront. We watched with 
amazement as the four American soldiers sat in 
their jeep with a most arrogant air, apparently 
disdainful of the relaxing Germans all about 
them. When I stepped up to the jeep to talk 
with them, they kept their noses in the air and 
seemed quite unable to condescend to friend- 
liness even with a fellow-American. But this 
was not the worst. 

One evening on the streets of Munich we 
watched with shame while a drunken American 
soldier reeled up to a family group of father, 
mother and daughter. The parents had their 
daughter between them, but the soldier grabbed 
her and tried violently to drag her down the 
street with him. I shall never forget the amazing 
reserve and self-control displayed by that Ger- 
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man father as he disentangled his daughter from 
the drunken American soldier and gathered his 
little family group together and continued down 
the street. The scene was not made more pleas- 
ant by three other young American soldiers, 
also drunk, who came staggering down the street 
shouting at the top of their lungs, “‘We’re 
drunk, we’re drunk.” | 

When we asked our German friends what they 
thought of this kind of thing their only reply 
was a pathetic shrug of the shoulders and a 
statement, “‘We’re used to armies. They’re all 
the same.” 

It reminded me of the days in 1927 when I 
was cycling through Germany and found the 
British army of occupation still in the Rhine 
valley. I remembered the deep resentments in 
the faces of the Germans then, and also that 
soon thereafter when the British army was 
withdrawn the Germans petitioned the Allies 
for financial support for the thousands of il- 
legitimate German children the armies of oc- 
cupation had left behind them. There was no 
support given by the Allies. Through the strange 
irony of history those illegitimate German chil- 
dren, sons of British, French, and American 
fathers grew up to fight in a second World War 
against the homelands of their blood fathers. 

Is history repeating itself? An army chaplain 
in Bavaria told me of the stream of young 
women who come into his office either with chil- 
dren born or about to be born, requesting some 
assistance in their difficulties. They had been 
deserted by the American soldier fathers, and 
left desperate. The chaplain has no official 
means of helping them. There are many Negro 
American soldiers in the occupation army. We 
had several Germans tell us with a wry smile 
that now, for the first time in German history, 
there were going to be some Negro Bavarians! 
All this intermingling results also in a continu- 
ing high venereal disease rate among occupation 
troops. The chaplain at one army hospital re- 
ported that he had recently interviewed 17 men 
admitted to his hospital with V.D. He wanted 
it known, also, that the average age for the V.D. 
victims was higher than one might suspect, 
being 29 for that group. 

It is not pleasant to report things like this. I 
do it only because several of our chaplains in 
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Germany, with deep concern over what is hap- 
pening there, urged me to make the report. 
“You must tell these things back in the United 
States,” they said. “People at home are not 
informed, and they should be.” 

However, to American credit it should be 
added that of the four occupation armies in 
Germany the Americans are apparently the best 
liked. The French are billeted with the people, 
and are friendly. But the French are continuing 
to strip their zone of machines and tools. This 
causes deep resentments. The English are not 
friendly but aloof. They also are continuing to 
strip their zone of factory equipment which is 
the only hope for the future economic life of their 
area. Furthermore, they are continuing to use 
Helgoland for bombing practice. When asked 
why this was continued, the official English 
reply was simply, “Helgoland is a convenient 
target.”’ All this makes the English bitterly re- 
sented in Germany — perhaps almost as hated 
as the Russians. The Americans, on the other 
hand, are in general more friendly and are trying 
to put the economic life of Western Germany 
back on its feet. The Germans greatly appreciate 
this. They announce with pride that since the 
money-reform of last winter the German Mark 
is rated with the best money in Europe. 

III. There is an element of hope in the vital 
spark of faith in the free churches in Germany. Of 
this the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
in Munich provides a good example. 

For four years since the war the First Baptist 
Church in Flint, Michigan, where I have the 
privilege of serving as pastor, has been sending 
food, clothing, and other assistance to the Bap- 
tists in Munich. Our visit to Munich was a result 
of this relationship, developed through these 
years. We were received in Munich with a 
warmth and an eagerness which was deeply 
touching. Never have I felt the power of the 
brotherhood of Christians as I did when I sat 
for worship with that congregation of Germans, 
and stood before them trying to interpret the 
faith we shared. 

Their church was just a pile of burned bricks, 
but beside its ruins they had erected a tem- 
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porary hall with its roof slanted up against the 
wall of the adjoining building. Inside was a 
simple platform with a plain table and a rather 
nice pulpit which was the only attractive piece 
of furniture in the building. The room was 
jammed with 300 chairs, and at the rear was a 
little reed organ. 

On Saturday afternoon we had seen this room 
crowded with Russian Baptist refugees who 
were holding a conference, their last before 
most of them would depart for Canada and the 
United States as Displaced Persons. On Sunday 
morning the room was packed with the regular 
congregation of the church. It was the most 
intense and earnest group of worshippers I have 
ever seen. The service was very plain, but the 
singing was so freighted with deep emotional 
content, and the attention of every worshipper 
so complete that I found tears of profound joy 
coming to my eyes. Here were a people who had 
known such experiences of hell on earth as I 
could not possibly imagine. Yet in their Chris- 
tian faith they were finding a point of real se- 
curity and hope. All the depth of true Christian 
yearning and expectation was there. 

It was my privilege to present them with a 
gift of money from our church in Michigan. Our 
people in Flint had given it as a Communion 
offering on the Sunday before we departed for 
Europe. When I handed it to Dr. Gideon Dries- 
bach, minister of the church, during the service, 
I could feel the intense appreciation of those 
people for this gesture of friendship from their 
Christian brethren across the seas. 

At the conclusion of the service Dr. Driesbach 
presented to me as a gift to our church back 
home a large decorative candle which had been 
preserved by his people through the devastation 
of the war. It was a simple gift, but full of 
meaning for those people. On the candle in 
lovely wax-work was the “Munich Child,” 
the symbol of Munich, the figure of a child with 
arms outstretched. In receiving the gift I found 
myself saying in response, “‘Even as this child 
represents the hope for the future of Munich, so 
the friendship of our churches across the seas 


_represents the hope for the future of the world.” 











The Changing and the Changeless in Home Missions 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 





— 


The opening session of the National Home Missions Congress at Columbus, Ohio, January 24, 1950 


HORE than 1000 leaders of Home Mis- 
7 sions met in Columbus, Ohio, January 
# 24-27 to take stock of the changes in 
American life in the past two decades, and to 
design a new program to fit the needs of the 
coming generation. Not since the former Home 
Missions Congress in 1930, in Washington, 
D. C., had there been such a nation-wide inter- 
denominational planning conference on Home 
Mission. Since that meeting a major depression, 
a devastating war, and baffling technological 
and social changes have occurred. 

Delegates to the Congress represented 30 de- 
nominations, 20 agencies, including such or- 
ganizations as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., 
and 30 state and city councils of churches. Two 
colleges and one seminary, the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., 
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More than 1,000 persons representing 30 de- 
nominations assembled in Columbus, Ohio, to 
appraise the past of home missions and to plan 
the future, recognizing the many factors that 
have brought about changes in American life but 
have left unchanged the changeless Christian 
gospel to meet the spiritual needs of the people. 





were also represented. The meetings were spon- 
sored and planned by the Home Missions 
Council of North America, which is a coopera- 
tive agency through which 23 major denomina- 
tions plan and coordinate the task of Home 
Missions. The Baptist delegation . included 
representatives of national, state, and city home 
mission agencies of the Northern Baptist Con- 
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vention. Secretaries G. Pitt Beers, Mark Rich, 
and Lincoln B. Wadsworth, of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, served on the 
Findings Committee and as leaders of seminars. 

Preparation for the Congress required that 
specialists make extensive surveys to discover 
the needs of people in cities and rural areas, 
Indians, migrants, share-croppers, and others, 
including people in Protestant institutions. 
Seminars at the Congress based their planning 
on these studies, and formulated reeommenda- 
tions designed to meet the needs that the studies 
revealed. 

High inspiration and intensified work met 
together in the Congress. Ten hours were set 
aside for ten seminars. Delegates were divided 
into ten groups. Each group was assigned to a 
particular seminar. to make the necessary study 
and to recommendations for home missions 
advance in the various fields of outreach. Five 
general sessions on inspiration included worship 
services and addresses by noted churchmen, 
among them Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor of 
Christ Church, New York City; Dr. Hermann 
N. Morse, Presbyterian Church, Secretary 
of National Missions; Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
who retired this year after 13 years of service 
as Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council; Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City; and Dr. 
Douglas Horton of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches. Dr. Tru- 
man B. Douglass, of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
and President of the Home Missions Council, 
presided. 

Under the general theme, “‘Home Missions 
for a Christian World,” the speakers summoned 
the churches to larger cooperation to evangelize 
America. “‘Christ’s message is not alone to save 
people out of the world, but also to save the 
world,” said Dr. Sockman in the opening ad- 
dress. Challenging the church to its mission in 
the community to create a community spirit, 
he said that “the spirit of community is the 
best defense against communism. . . . We need 
little centers of intense Christian devotion 
within our organizations to put Christ’s princi- 
ples into practice in ways that we cannot expect 
the crowd to attempt.” 
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Dr. Herman N. Morse told the Congress that 
“‘Home Missions had done its job well in the 
past, but it could never finish its job because the 
United States never stopped growing.” He 
emphasized that more people in the United 
States today are outside the fellowship of the 
church than ever before. More people are living 
in areas inadequately churched than ever be- 
fore. All the needs of yesterday are here in a 
vaster scale today. Without Christ modern 
man is overwhelmed by the titans of science 


and political organizations. Home Missions, he 


concluded, has become something we all must 
do everywhere all the time. 

Since the Congress was concerned with popu- 
lation movements in America, the delegates 
listened with intense interest to a discussion by 
Dr. Conrad Taeuber of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. People 
in the United States in the past decade have 
been moving away from the North and South 
to the West, from rural areas to cities, and from 
cities to suburbs. California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada have had gains of over 50% in population 
since 1940. Almost every family in America 
has been affected by the migrations. He esti- 
mated that 70,000,000 people are living in a 
different house in 1950 from the one they lived 
in 10 years ago. One person in five has moved to 
another county since 1940. In the past decade 
rural areas have suffered a net loss of 1,000,000 
people. Young people are moving more than 
older people. Negroes are moving more and 
farther than whites. Educated people are mov- 
ing more than those with less education. ‘The 
results of such migrations include unemploy- 
ment, increased relief burdens, juvenile delin- 
quency, and unsanitary conditions. For the 
churches this means lost members in the areas 
from which the people move. Areas that receive 
them have the problem of reaching them with 
the gospel and with Christian service ministries. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr addressed the Congress 
on secularism, one of the major problems Chris- 
tians face as they seek to make America Chris- 
tian. “‘Christianity has become a minority cul- 
ture within a vast secular culture,” said he, 
but he pointed out that “secularism is fre- 
quently a protest against religious complacency. 
The middle classes of the 18th and 19th cen- 
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turies were frequently secular because they 
thought Roman Catholic Christianity supported 
the feudal order. In our day the working classes 
may be driven to secularism because they think 
Protestant Christianity is too complacent about 
the evils of our industrial society.’”” He added 
that Christians, to meet the menace of secu- 
larism, “‘must reveal those depths and heights 
of human experience that prove the truth of the 
Christian gospel and that convict all men, 
whether Christian or secular, of sin before God, 
and which show the need of divine mercy for all 
men.” 

The address by Dr. Mark A. Dawber was his 
last as Executive Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, for the concluding act of the 
Congress was an installation service for his 
successor, Dr. I. George Nace, former Home 
Mission Secretary of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches. Reviewing briefly the co- 
operative home mission work of the churches, 
Dr. Dawber declared that “‘we have developed 
more cooperation in the home mission field than 
in any area of the work of the churches.” But he 
added that even more cooperation will be neces- 
sary if we are to provide the churches that 
America needs. 

Human rights that are denied to many 
minorities in America were a matter of major 
concern. Dr. Douglass Horton, speaking on 
“‘Home Missions and Human Rights,” declared 
that “‘Freedom is to be found only in a democ- 
racy that is kept alive and glowing from the 
altars of Jesus Christ.” 

Missionaries from 65 fields were presented. 
One session was given to talks by seven mission- 
aries working among Indians, Mexicans, in 
Christian Centers, rural mountain areas, and 
trailer camps. To many delegates at Columbus 
this was the most inspiring session. Miss Mary 
Murray, missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Missionary to the trailer camps 
around Detroit, Mich., was one of the speakers. 
Denominations represented in the Congress 
have about 25,000 home missionaries, distrib- 
uted from Alaska to the West Indies, and from 
Maine to Hawaii, and ministering to people 
who use 70 languages and dialects. 

At the final session the Findings Committee 
brought its recommendations for adoption. 
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An interdenominational home mission project, 2 daily 
nursery for children of America’s immense migrant 
agricultural population 


Members of the Committee had gathered the 
recommendations of the ten seminars, and then 
worked over them until 3 A.M. for editing. A 
quick printing job enabled the Committee to 
present a 56-page report to guide home mission 
work for many years to come. 

The recommendations called on the churches 
to unite behind a broad program to insure hu- 
man rights for minority groups, to combat the 
growing secularization of both the church and 
society, and to put an end to competing church 
interests and rivalries in order to make the 
United States a Christian nation. The findings 
were like a blue-print for the application of 
Christian principles to practically every phase 
of national life. 

The Congress declared home missions to be 
integral to the program of all churches. It is not 
something that is done in addition to the other 
work of the churches; it is the work of the 
churches. 

Noting the denial of human rights to vast 
segments of the population, the delegates called 
on the Congress of the United States for 
“speedy” adoption of the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission Act and urged every 
member of the home missions gathering to write 
to Speaker Sam Rayburn to have the bill 
brought before the House for a vote. 

Other measures recommended greater justice 
in American life, including “‘adequate and un- 
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segregated” housing for all people, greater 
equalization of educational opportunities, and 
support of government and private measures to 
provide health facilities. The delegates further 
urged that segregation and discrimination now 
practiced by some churches and church-sup- 
ported institutions be brought to an end. 

Noting that more than 40% increase in the 
number of migratory workers since 1940, with 
the result that each worker has less work and 
hence less income, the Congress asked church 
groups to press for prompt enactment of legis- 
lative measures to improve the living and work- 
ing conditions of the nation’s 2,000,000 mi- 
grants. Passage of child labor laws to protect 
migrant children against employment that inter- 
feres with their schooling, extension of social 
security and old age benefits to agricultural 
workers, and provisions for better housing facil- 
ities by state and local authorities were included 
in the proposals. Because of an oversupply of 
agricultural workers, it was urged that no more 
aliens be imported as agricultural workers. The 
delegates emphasized that this recommendation 
was not to be interpreted as opposition to the 
entrance of displaced persons. 

The needs of minority groups brought forth 
recommendations pointing toward application 
of the teachings of Jesus to the daily conduct 
of life. For the rural Negro, especially the share- 
cropper, the Congress asked the churches to 
help raise living and educational standards, and 
growing secularism in these schools. To offset 
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Personalities at Columbus: Secretary Mark A. Dawber, 

Associate Secretary Don Pielstick, Dr. Ralph W. 

Soakman, Chairman Truman B. Douglas, Secretary 
Hermann N. Morse 
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this trend the Congress asked for increased 
financial support of church colleges, employ- 
ment of professors who are sincerely Christian 
as well as competent teachers, full time services 
of campus chaplains, and training of skilled 
youth and student advisors by theological 
seminaries, 

Both in cities and in the suburbs, as well as 
in the rural areas, “hurtful competition” and 
“denominational rivalries” of churches must 
be replaced by increased cooperation if America 
is to have the churches that it needs. An inter- 
denominational approach by the churches to 
residents of new housing developments is 
needed. Christian work in low-cost housing 
projects should be conducted and financed in- 
terdenominationally at first. If a church devel- 
opes, it ought ordinarily seek affiliation with 
some denomination. The importance of a new 
approach to slum dwellers, industrial workers 
and low-income groups in American cities was 
stressed and denominational support was urged 
for local, interdenominational missionary work 
to congested slum areas. 

Other recommendations included suggestions 
that church members accept responsibility in 
community organizations, that church councils 
cooperate with other community agencies in 
meeting critical community needs, that “‘the 
church, as a prophetic institution, make a 
courageous stand against injustice, wherever 
it occurs” and “engage in realistic social action, 
as well as ministering to the victims of urban 
living conditions.” 

In the rural field, the need was stressed for 
“‘sub-marginal churches” to join together for 
community-wide social service, recreation, pas- 
toral counseling and bring about a wider com- 
munity acceptance of the Negro. The Congress 
also urged better community relations with 
Jewish people and recognition and declared 
that anti-Semitism, “‘no matter what its origin, 
is absolutely irreconcilable with the profession 
of the Christian faith.” 

Indian wardship and its evils were recognized, 
and a proposal was made that the churches urge 
the government to launch a definite program to 
remove the Indian from his wardship status. 
Since Indians increasingly are moving into 
cities, there should be closer relations between 
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Indian and white churches, including the estab- 
lishment of community centers for off-reserva- 
tion Indians, and the appointment of Indian 
church workers in other than exclusively Indian 
projects. 

Secularism was frequently named as a major 
foe of Christianity. Racial practices of churches, 
coupled with the irreligion of public schools and 
of church-related colleges, constituted a stum- 
bling block to the church’s task. “So long as 
many churches display more unbrotherly racial 
attitudes than many trade unions, the church 
can criticize secularism only after deep soul- 
searching and regeneration,” the Findings de- 
clared. ““To keep religion out of the public 
schools entirely, although in accord with the 
American tradition of separation of church and 
state, is to limit the average child’s appreciation 
of the inter-relation of religion with life.” Neg- 
lect of religious interests by church-related 
colleges was also a matter of concern. Employ- 
ment of faculty members with no special reli- 
gious interests, the drive for larger college 
enrolments to supplement depleted funds, and 
the failure to orient students to church life were 
cited as evidence of a Christian education. 
Rural churches were asked to help young fam- 
ilies settle in the community, by working out 
plans to make farm loans, and to be alert to 
opportunities for small businesses. 

Statehood were asked for Hawaii and Alaska. 
The Congress of the United States was asked to 





appropriate a special fund for a religious census 
in 1956. 

The Congress findings concluded with A 
Message to the Churches, in part, as follows: 


The church owes its existence to the Good News. 
It is created and sustained by the ever renewed as- 
surance that, in the life, sacrifice and victory of Jesus 
Christ, God has conquered the power of enmity, 
evil and death. This is indeed Good News for it has 
power to shatter the human heart with wonder and 
shake the world with hope. While the church is 
brought into being by the gospel it ceases to be the 
church unless it is the bearer of this Good News to 
all mankind. Thus the church is given its mission. It 
is called to make known God’s redeeming love and 
bring all of life under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
The mission of the whole church is also the mission 
of every congregation. Mission boards, institutions, 
and missionaries are only the instruments by means 
of which the local church extends its ministry to the 
farther bounds of its parish. The local church is a 
portion of the Christian community resident in a 
given place, but it is called to accept the full com- 
mission of its Lord, to share its faith and life with 
the neighborhood, the nation and the world. 


There have been many changes in American 
life during the past decades, and the home mis- 
sion enterprise has been compelled to adapt its 
program and its methods to these changes. But 
the task itself remains unchanged. It is to bring 
the living, radiant, transforming gospel of Christ 
to the multitudes under all conditions of life 
and thus help to make America Christian. 


PIII PPPS 
The Basie Causes of War in the Modern World 


By PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


The distinguished Prime Minister of India surveys the world scene and 









analyzes the disturbing factors that may lead the world again into war 







ILL over the world the people are yearn- 
m ing for peace. If we are to ensure peace 
for them we must attack the deep root 
causes of war and not merely the outward 
symptoms. What are the underlying causes? 
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One of the basic causes is the domination or 
the attempt to dominate one country by an- 
other. Large parts of Asia were ruled till 
recently by foreign and chiefly European 
powers. We ourselves were part of the British 
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Empire, as were also Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma, France, Holland, Portugal still have 
territories over which they rule. 

But the rising tide of nationalism and the love 
of independence have submerged most of the 
Western Empires in Asia. Thus in Indonesia 
there is now an independent sovereign state. 
I hope French Indo-China will also achieve 
freedom and peace before long under a Govern- 
ment of its own choice. No foreign colonial 
power can ever again function in Asia in peace 
and profit. It can function only by resort to 
arms. It is now the height of folly for any foreign 
power to try to function in that way. Much of 
Africa, however, is subject to foreign powers, 
some of whom still attempt to enlarge their 
dominions. It is clear that also in Africa all re- 
maining vestiges of imperialism and colonialism 
will have to disappear. 

Secondly, there is the problem of racial rela- 
tions. The progress of some races in knowledge 
or in invention, their success in war and con- 
quest, has tempted them to believe that they are 
racially superior and has led them to treat other 
nations with contempt. A recent example of this 
was the horrible attempt, so largely successful, 
to exterminate the Jews. In Asia and Africa, 
racial superiority has been most widely and 
most insolently exhibited. 

It is forgotten that nearly all the great reli- 
gions of mankind arose in the East and that 
wonderful civilizations grew up there when 
Europe and America were still unknown to his- 
tory. The West has too often despised the Asian 
and the African and still, in many places, 
denies them not only equality of rights but even 
common humanity and kindliness. This is one of 
the great danger points of our modern world. 
Now that Asia and Africa are shaking off their 
torpor and arousing themselves, out of this evil 
may come a conflagration of which no man can 
see the range of consequences. 

One of your greatest men, Abraham Lincoln, 
said that the United States cannot exist half 
slave and half free. The world cannot long main- 
tain peace if half of it is enslaved and despised. 
The problem is not always simple nor can it be 
solved by a resolution or a decree, but, unless 
there is a firm and sincere determination to 
solve it, there will be no peace. 
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The third reason for war is the misery and 
want of millions of persons in many countries 
and, in particular, in Asia and Africa. In the 
West, though the war has brought much misery 
and many difficulties, the common man gen- 
erally lives in some measure of comfort—he has 
food, clothes, shelter to some extent. 

The basic problem of the East, therefore, is to 
obtain these necessaries of life. If these are lack- 
ing, then there is the apathy of despair or the 
destructive rage of the revolutionary. Political 
subjection, racial inequality, economic inequal- 
ity and misery—these are the evils which we 
have to remove if we would ensure peace. If we 
can offer no remedy, then other cries and 
slogans make an appeal to the minds of the 
people. 

Many countries of Asia have entered the fam- 
ily of nations; others will soon find a place in 
this circle. We have the same hopes for the coun- 
tries of Africa. This process should proceed 
rapidly, and America and Europe should use 
their great influence and power to facilitate it. 

We see before us vast changes taking place 
not only in the political and economic spheres, 
but even more so in the minds of men. Asia is 
becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic stand- 
ards of her vast masses. This awakening of a 
giant continent is of the greatest importance to 
the future of mankind and requires imaginative 
statesmanship of a high order. The problems of 
this awakening will not be solved by looking at 
it with fear or in a spirit of isolationism. It re- 
quires a friendly approach, clear objectives, and 
a common effort to realize them. 

The colossal expenditure of energy and re- 
sources on armaments, that is an outstanding fea- 
ture of many national budgets today, does not solve 
the problem of world peace. Even a fraction of 
that outlay in other ways and for other pur- 
poses, would provide a more enduring basis for 
peace and happiness. 

That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness 
to all thinking men and women, to all persons of 
goodwill, in the name of our common humanity. 
That view is not based on wishful thinking, but 
on a deep consideration of the problems that 


afflict us all. 


From an address at a special convocation at Columbia University 
which conferred on Mr. Nehru the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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An Invitation to Protestantism from the Pope 






A Repty TO THE INVITATION FROM THE Pope ON CHRISTMAS Eve Tuat ALL 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF THE WORLD RETURN TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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The closing worship service of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, Holland, Sep- 





tember 4, 1948, to which the Pope had been invited to send Roman Catholic unofficial observ- 
ers. The Pope refused and he forbade Roman Catholics to show any interest in it. He now 
invites all Protestantism to come and join the Roman Catholic Church 


NOTE—On Christmas Eve, in connection with his 
formal opening of Holy Year, the Pope issued an 
invitation to the Protestant churches all over the 
world to return to the Church of Rome. His invita- 
tion was given extensive newspaper publicity as 
well as editorial comment. The best answer to 
this invitation, explaining why Protestants could 
not accept it or even consider it seriously was 


HE Christmas message of the Pope given to the 

world on December 24, 1949 contains a clear and 
definite invitation to Protestants to enter the Roman 
Catholic Church. These are the Pope’s words, “‘Oh, 
that this holy year could welcome also the great 
return to the one true Church, awaited over the 
centuries, of so many who believing in Jesus Christ, 
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formulated by a group of 31 Protestant ministers 
representing 10 denominations in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after it had been drafted by a committee of six 
ministers of whom Dr. L. B. Mosely of the First 
Baptist Church represented the Baptists. For the 
information and enlightenment of readers of 
MISSIONS the reply is published herewith. It 
merits thoughtful reading.—ED. 


are for various reasons separated from her. With 
unspeakable groanings the Spirit who is in the hearts 
of good people today cries out imploringly the same 
prayer of our Lord: that they may be one (ut unum 
sint) John 17:11. With good reason men are anxious 
about the effrontery with which the united front of 
militant atheism advances, and the old question is 
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now voiced aloud: Why are there still separations? 
Why are there still schisms? When will all the forces 
of the Spirit and of love be harmoniously united?” 

These questions require a reply and this reply must 
be made in a firm desire to advance the truth. Let 
it be known that there is an answer—a simple one— 
to the Pope’s thrice repeated question, “Why are 
there still separations?” 

The primary answer is that while Protestants love 
unity, they love truth and freedom more. Jesus said, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
vou free.”” The conditions underlying the Roman 
Catholic invitation to unity, however, demand the 
absolute surrender of all personal religious freedom 
and the irrevocable commitment of the soul, in life 
and in death, to the totalitarian authority of the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic Church. 

A few references from Roman Catholic authorities 
will make this situation clear. When the triple tiara 
is put on the Pope’s head, the officiating Cardinal 
says, “Receive the three-fold crown of the tiara and 
know that Thou art the Father of princes and kings, 


the Ruler of the round earth, and here below, the ; 


Viceroy of Jesus Christ, to Whom be honor and glory 
forever. Amen.” How can Protestants accept the 
Pope as “the Ruler of the round earth”? 

The Vatican is, of course, officially neutral con- 
cerning any forms of government. It may support 
democracy, or autocracy, or socialism, or even com- 
munism, so long as the Church is made secure. When 
it served his purpose, the Pope made a concordat 
with Hitler and National Socialism. He signed a 
Concordat and Lateran treaty with Mussolini and 
Fascism, even blessing the unholy expedition to 
Abyssinia. And a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, the 
Pope welcomed the first official Japanese ambassador 
to the Vatican. 

The Pope’s official newspaper, Osservatore Romano 
said in 1946, “In all manifestations of social and 
political life the equalitarianism of religion and cults 
is an absurdity.”” The Pope’s encyclical of 1926 on 
“The Promotion of True Christian Unity” said, 
“The unity of Christians cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained than by securing the return of the separated 
to the one true Church of Christ from which they 
once unhappily withdrew.” 

The official organ of the Jesuits, Civilita Catholica 
—said in April, 1948, ““The Roman Catholic Church, 
convinced through its divine prerogatives of being 
the only true Church, must demand the right of 
freedom for herself alone, because such a right can 
only be possessed by truth, never by error. . . . In 
some countries Roman Catholics will be obliged to 
ask full freedom for all, resigned at being forced to 
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cohabitate where they alone should rightfully be 
allowed to live (e.g. U.S.A.). The Church cannot 
blush for her own want of tolerance.” 

A glance at the map of the world and a cursory 
reading of history is revealing. Communism makes 
no advance in Protestant countries where freedom 
of religion is stressed, as in the U.S. A., Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland. 
It is in Roman Catholic countries like Spain and 
Argentina and Italy that totalitarianism flourishes 
and freedom is denied. 

This country was founded by freedom-loving 
Protestants. The Declaration of Independence was 
inspired by Protestants. The Constitution was 
formulated by Protestants. Protestants are wedded 
to democracy and have been in the fore-front of its 
conflicts since the Middle Ages. We want to maintain 
freedom, not freedom to do as we please but freedom 
to follow conscience. We want our schools free, our 
churches free, our children free. 

We do not propose to bow before dictatorship. 
We would remind the Pope that there was a period 
in the history of Europe when the papacy was su- 
preme over church and state and it was a period of 
disillusionment and gross corruption. We have no 
desire to repeat that experiment. 

Do Protestants then champion separation and 
division? By no means. They pray and work for the 
unity of all Christians. They believe in the ultimate 
answer to our Lord’s Prayer that “they may be 
one”. But they want freedom of worship, freedom 
for both church and state. They will not permit 
control of the church by the state nor control of the 
state by the church. 

In this desire for unity the Protestant Churches 
have frequently approached the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1948 Protestantism sent a generous in- 
vitation to the Pope to participate in the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam, the greatest 
attempt at unity in all history, but the Pope said, 
“No”. The denial was absolute. We deplore this 
exclusive, authoritarian, totalitarian claim. 

With the Roman Catholic Church we have much 
in common. We hold to the Holy Scriptures as the 
Word of God, to the ecumenical creeds, to the ab- 
solute sovereignty of God revealed in Jesus Christ, 
to the Holy Catholic Church of which the Protestant 
Church is a part and of which Jesus Christ is the One 
and only Head and Saviour. We continue to pray 
for the time when all Christians will lay aside pride 
and pomp and worldly display and in humility and 
reverence bring their devotion to Him Who alone is 
Saviour and Lord. 
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Towards a Mighty Future of Our Faith 





Report of the Commission of Review of the Northern Baptist Convention 
for presentation to the Convention at Boston, Mass., May 22-26, 1950 


Presented by EDWIN T. DAHLBERG, Chairman of the Commission 


HE origin of the Commission of Review dates 

back to the 40th anniversary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Atlantic City, N. J. in May 
1947. The convention president in his keynote 
address recommended: 

That we appoint from all groups in the denomination a 
representative commission on theological and organiza- 
tional review, which would for a period of a year or two 
years, leading up to 1950, canvass thoroughly our whole 
form of operation in the spirit of studied research and 
Christian self-examination, so that at the end of that 
period we would have a report to present to the denomina- 
tion, looking towards a mighty future of our faith. 


The Convention subsequently authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Review of nine mem- 
bers, Mrs. Leslie B. Arey of Illinois; Mrs. Howard G. 
Colwell of Colorado; Edwin T. Dahlberg of New 
York, chairman; John A. Dawson of Illinois, Leon S. 
Gay of Vermont; Robert H. Moorman of Montana; 
Earle V. Pierce of Minnesota; Ivan M. Rose of Penn- 
sylvania; and Carl W. Tiller of the District of 
Columbia, secretary. After two years of devoted 
service Dr. I. M. Rose felt it necessary to resign be- 
cause of other duties, and he was succeeded by 
Charles L. Seasoles of Ohio. The personnel of the 
Commission has thus represented a comprehensive 
theological and geographical cross-section of the 
denomination. It has been well balanced with four 
ministers and five laymen and laywomen. 


CoMMISSION PROCEDURE 


The Commission has held nine meetings of one to 
three days each, in cities as widely separated as New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco. Two 
meetings held in connection with the Milwaukee and 
San Francisco conventions were open sessions at 
which pastors, laymen, secretaries, and missionaries 
were invited to present their suggestions. The Com- 
mission has received many letters. Each has been 
faithfully presented for consideration. Executive ses- 
sions have been held also with representatives of 
many of our convention agencies. From time to time 
we have made reports of progress. The Commission 
feels, therefore, that its recommendations are based 
on a thorough and conscientious study of the mind of 
the whole denomination. The Commission has con- 
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sistently sought out the mind of God in prayer, in 
order that our report might be of Him, and not only 
in the wisdom of man. 

Our national missionary societies were organized 
many years before the Convention was started. They 
all met annually in May calling these “The May 
Meetings”’, and holding successive services which all 
delegates attended. Lacking the central government 
which some other denominations had, some leading 
Baptist pastors conceived the idea of a convention 
which should unify the denomination in its thought 
and life, and develop more harmonious and efficient 
ways of carrying on its varied missionary endeavors. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONVENTION 


In 1907 the Northern Baptist Convention was 
organized. Its declaration is noteworthy: 


The Northern Baptist Convention declares its belief 
in the independence of the local church, and in the purely 
advisory nature of all denominational organizations com- 
posed of representatives of churches. It believes also that 
in view of the growth of the Baptist denomination, and its 
extension throughout our country, there is need for an 
organization to serve the common interests of the entire 
denomination as state and district organizations serve 
their respective constituencies. 

The object of the corporation shall be to give expression 
to the opinions of its constituency upon moral, religious, 
and denominational matters, and to promote denomina- 
tional unity and efficiency in efforts for the evangelization 
of the world. 


There was by no means unanimous confidence at 
first that Baptists could work safely through such an 
organization, many fearing that it would develop into 
an overhead structure alien to our Baptist history 
and contrary to Baptist traditions as to what con- 
stitutes New Testament practice. The need for 
greater efficiency, however, seemed to be so apparent 
‘hat practically all Northern Baptists joined in to 
work together under the new policy. 

Since the formation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention there has been a natural process by which 
the Convention is now something more than it was in 
the beginning. Just as the United States of America 
has become something more than the original 13 
colonies in federal union, so the Northern Baptist 
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Convention is something more today than a coopera- 
tive arrangement among the original missionary 
societies. New societies and functional organizations 
have been added, such as the General Council, the 
Council on Christian Social Progress, the Joint Con- 
ference Committee on Public Relations, the Minis- 
ters’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board, and others. 
We now have a new and collective consciousness of 
our total missionary work as Northern Baptists. This 
must be clearly kept in mind. Otherwise we return to 
a separatism that simply is not workable today. 

In organization the Convention has gone through 
many structural changes to accomplish the work 
more efficiently, expeditiously, and economically. 
Whether these changes have in all instances been 
wise or not is a matter upon which there has been no 
unanimous judgment. There has been no straining 
for power, however, and no thought other than to 
do the Lord’s work in the most business-like way. 


INDEPENDENT LocaL CHURCHES 


Through all this development moreover, we have 
retained the New Testament concept of the local 
church as the basic unit. The whole Baptist idea of 
representation is directly from the local congregation 
to the Northern Baptist Convention. This must not 
be forgotten. No missionary agency, whether city, 
state, or national, can stand between the local church 
and the convention. All the agencies of promotion and 
collection are subject to the will of the churches as 
expressed by democratically chosen delegates. 

Some people speak of “plans and pressures handed 
down to them,” as if these were orders. The plans are 
rather handed up to the churches from the servants 
they employ to make a program for them that will 
best meet out responsibilities. Any “pressure” is but 
the urgency of getting out work done. 

In so far as city and state organizations are col- 
lecting and promotional agencies they exist for one 
major purpose: to serve local churches in their mis- 
sionary undertakings, and to channel the missionary 
gifts of local churches to the agencies in the united 
budget arrangements of the Convention as a whole. 

Our problem as a denomination is to safeguard the 
authority and independence of the local churches. 
We are at the same time under obligation to unite 
them in a denomination-wide fellowship that will 
more effectively win men and women of all nations 
to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. 


EFFICIENCY AND INDEPENDENCE 


In this process we are faced with an inevitable 
problem: the conflict between efficiency and inde- 
pendence. Democracy is the safest of all forms of 
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government. However, it is sometimes inefficient. 
Centralization, all the way from limited monarchy 
to dictatorship, makes for efficiency; whether it is 
safe or not. Cooperation is necessary for effectiveness, 
and cooperation always entails some sacrifice of inde- 
pendence. Constant watchfulness is required, there- 
fore, to keep the true, Christian balance between 
rightful and wise independence, and necessary co- 
operation in the progress of the Lord’s work. 

We do well to recall that in the pioneer days of 
America there was at one time bitter resistance to the 
organization even of Baptist associations. The con- 
vening of delegates from all Baptist churches in a 
given county was looked upon as a serious invasion 
of the prerogatives of the local church. Many feared 
that even such a simple form of cooperation would 
result in hierarchies and clericalism. The vigorous 
controversies of yesterday have the familiar ring of 
our Convention controversies today. Always there 
was the dread of a super-church. 

This means that we must ever be alert and vigilant, 
lest strong personalities and pressure groups betray 
our historic Baptist freedoms. The goal that the 
Commission of Review has constantly kept in mind 
is to detect any undemocratic trends in our structural 
development, with a view to making the whole de- 
nomination responsibe to the will of the churches. 


Tue Uniriep BuDGET 


For a number of years after the organization of the 
Convention our several missionary societies went on 
with their former plan of doing their own promoting 
among the churches through their own agents and 
having the annual offerings for their work. Then 
gradually working through our denomination, as 
through other evangelical bodies, grew the realization 
that this was not the best way to work. Instead of 
having just annual offerings for various forms of mis- 
sionary work, the conviction came that Christians 
should be giving to missions every week as a vital 
and necessary part of their worship and work. With 
this came the idea of a Unified Budget that should 
include all the major objects to which our Baptist 
churches normally contributed or ought to con- 
tribute. . . . So the plan was adopted whereby each 
cooperating organization and each affiliated state 
convention and city mission society would make re- 
quest to the Convention Finance Committee for its 
financial needs. After allotments were made as 
equitably as possible, this budget would be submitted 
to the Northern Baptist Convention for adoption by 
the delegates from the cooperating and contributing 
churches, whereby money thus allotted would be 
administered by the societies and agencies. 
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Who then should promote the Unified Budget? 
For reasons of economy, state convention offices and 
some city societies, through their secretaries, were 
asked to look after the promotion of the total budget 
in their own areas. They were also asked to be the 
collecting agencies for the Unified Budget. They were 
then to send the money, which the churches gave 
for the Unified Budget, to a central treasury to be 
divided pro rata among the various national, state 
and city missionary organizations. This was the 
natural, businesslike way. 


WiTHHOLDING Funps For Locat UsrE 


But since the money from the churches passed first 
through state or city offices on its way to the 
Northern Baptist Convention treasury, there arose in 
certain instances the practice of withholding from 
the funds sent in by the local churches for the total 
missionary enterprise such an amount as the local 
collecting agencies felt was required for their own 
local needs. This has brought confusion of thinking 
and confusion of practice. Had a national society, for 
example, been charged with the work of promotion 
and collection, no one would expect it to reserve for 
itself money intended for the total missionary enterprise 
without its first going through the central treasury. If 
widely persisted in, this practice will wreck the 
Unified Budget. 

As we are today we have fine and largely flexible 
methods for the work of promoting, receiving, and 
distributing the gifts of God’s people with as low an 
account of “overhead” as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. It should also be remembered that two or 
three times the amount of money could be admin- 
istered without any increase in overhead expense. 


THEOLOGICAL DIVISIVENESS 


Questions of theology have seriously affected the 
life of our denomination. Churches have withdrawn 
from our fellowship because of conditions they did 
not wholly approve as being in accord with the Bible 
or with Baptist history. But with the adoption of the 
Grand Rapids resolution, reaffirming faith “‘in the 
New Testament as a divinely inspired record, and 
therefore a trustworthy, authoritative and all-suffi- 
cient rule of our faith and practice,” there is every 
reason for continued and full cooperation on the 
part of all of the people in our great Baptist family. 

Some have advised the formation of an official 
committee of reconciliation to bring all the diverse 
theological and organizational groups in our Con- 
vention together. We favor a better way: a reconcil- 
ing procedure that is completely informal and volun- 
tary, and which will continue to foster our faith and 
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fellowship in the natural manner already evident in 
so many circles of our denomination. For instance, 
we have watched with pleasure the fine associations 
that have been developed in our Green Lake assem- 
blies, state conferences of pastors and laymen, theo- 
logical seminary exchanges, youth fellowships, and 
the friendly spirit of cooperation now growing so 
markedly in our missionary societies. We believe 
these manifestations are of the Spirit. They hold the 
promise of the future. 

The key to our entire denominational situation, 
both as to organization and doctrine, we believe to 
be mainly in the hands of our colleges, seminaries, 
and Bible training schools. That is where our de- 
nominational leadership is trained. When we trace 
down our difficulties we find that in the great major- 
ity of instances the rivalries and divisions that 
prevail in the Convention have their origin in alumni 
loyalties of pastors and secretaries towards their 
respective schools. Or else there are minority groups 
who have no school associations at all and who feel 
lonely and isolated. They become fertile ground for 
the planting of all the seeds of suspicion and division 
that finally bring a harvest of dissension. 


TOWARD RECONCILIATION AND UNITY 


It is our conviction that if the inter-seminary 
studies now being carried on by the presidents, 
faculties, and students of our seminaries could be 
fostered even more intensively, and possibly widened 
to include our Bible training schools, there would be 
a growing spirit of trust and confidence through our 
whole Baptist fellowship. We urge that more Bible 
conferences and theological study groups be made 
available to the members of all our churches gener- 
ally. We are fully aware of theological differences 
among our seminaries, and even greater differences 
between seminaries and Bible training institutes. 
But would it not be possible in connection with our 
Northern Baptist Convention sessions or Green Lake 
assemblies, to have from time to time a great theo- 
logical conference, in which representatives from 
every doctrinal group in our denomination might sit 
down in brotherly fashion around the open Bible and 
the history of our faith, where they could formulate 
“the sense of the meeting” without becoming in- 
volved in creedal tests? 

More and more we are discovering how truly united 
we are in the noblest affirmations of our evangelical 
faith. Could we but hear the prayer of our Master 
that we might all be one, uniting our spiritual re- 
sources, it might well be that those of us now living 
would witness a religious revival such as the world 
has not seen since the day when Jesus came preach- 
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ing. Our Commission of Review holds to the firm 
faith that it is by the leading of the Holy Spirit in 
such informal conferences that we will come to the 
true unity for which we have prayed. We believe 
nothing short of a great spiritual awakening can over- 
come the divisions among us. 


COOPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Another complicating factor in our Northern Bap- 
tist Convention is the growth of the ecumenical 
movement. The word ecumenical literally means 
“whole house” Christianity, embracing the whole 
family of Christ in the fellowship of the church 
universal. This involves our affiliation with Protes- 
tant groups such as the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and the recently organized 
World Council of Churches. Some Baptists feel that 
support of these inter-denominational movements is 
likely to compromise our Baptist independence. 
Might it not lead to some form of a Protestant 
Vatican, they ask, in which all sovereignty is sur- 
rendered to a vast over-shadowing hierarchy? Can 
we reasonably expect Baptist churches to give their 
spiritual assent and financial support to anything 
that might lead to organic church union? These ques- 
tions are at the heart of much of our present unrest. 

Northern Baptists should therefore be reassured 
that the constitutions of the Federal Council and of 
the World Council specifically safeguard all churches 
against any overhead control of denominational 
polity or doctrine. These matters are left completely 
to the jurisdiction of the denominations themselves, 
so that neither the local church nor the Northern 
Baptist Convention loses one whit of its independence 
through ecumenical cooperation. 


THe AFFECTIONATE SOCIETY OF CHRIST 


The purpose of these inter-church councils is 
simply to bring the denominations together into a 
voluntary fellowship of the churches, or what has 
been called “the affectionate society of Christ.”’ As 
to the basis of their faith there is nothing that con- 
flicts with our evangelical doctrine. The Federal 
Council of Churches requires that all member 
churches shall confess Christ “as divine Lord and 
Savior.” The World Council of Churches requires of 
all member churches the acknowledgment of Christ 
“as God and Savior.” Because of this theological 
condition, the Unitarians and Universalists have 
never been accepted for admission either into the 
Federal Council or the World Council. 

We give this factual statement concerning the 
ecumenical councils in order that our constituency 
may base its judgments on a well reasoned considera- 
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tion of the facts. We reaffirm the Baptist position on 
the complete independence of the local church. 


Tue THREAT OF TOTALITARIANISM 


In the same breath we would remind all our 
brethren that the threat of totalitarian movements 
such as communism, political Roman Catholicism, 
and fascism is today so ominous that evangelical 
Christianity has ahead of it a fight for its very life. 
We cannot adequately safeguard our religious liber- 
ties in certain areas of the world unless we stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other Protestant groups. 
Moreover, the gigantic evils represented by modern 
war, racialism, political corruption, and family dis- 
integration, are so great as to portend the complete 
breakdown of society, and a possible government by a 
syndicated under-world. As Baptists we must there- 
fore do the most intelligent thinking of all our history 
in the field of cooperative Christianity, and not be 
misled by snap judgments that have all too often de- 
termined our decisions on these weighty matters. 

Not only must we do our best thinking in these 
areas. We must demonstrate the honesty of our 
interest by an increased financial support. If we are 
to have affiliations with the Federal Council and the 
World Council, we must be prepared to take our 
proper share of responsibility. We have been assigned 
a very generous proportion of places, respectively, on 
the Executive and the Central committees of these 
bodies. It should be an embarrassment to us as 
Northern Baptists to have such a poor record of 
giving to these significant Federal and World Council 


' programs, when other denominations of comparable 


size are giving anywhere from three to twelve times 
as much. 

We should give more serious thought also to our 
support of the Baptist World Alliance of which we are 
likewise members by Convention action. If we are to 
be counted as a cooperating denomination, let us 
pay our way with the others. We recommend to our 
Finance Committee a more serious consideration of 
our financial obligations toward these larger causes, 
which are in every sense of the word missionary 
causes by which all Christendom may stand or fall. 

If any local church does not wish to make a con- 
tribution to the Councils in question, or to the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, it can always have the privilege 
of requesting that it not be listed among the churches 
supporting these organizations, thus guaranteeing 
that it will not be counted in the statistics or activi- 
ties of the bodies mentioned. 

Because the matter of Baptist-Disciples relation- 
ships is being explored by another commission, which 
will make its own report to the Convention, we do 
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not feel that our Commission should enter upon a 
discussion of this issue except to express our convic- 
tion that this is one of the matters to which our 
recommendation for a referendum applies. 


Tue HERITAGE OF Baptists 


These far-reaching issues sometimes seem to stag- 
ger our faith. But they are all a part of the stirring 
of the Spirit of God in the hearts of his children. We 
are all seeking a way of repentence that shall lead us 


out of the sin and anguish of our time. Repentance, 


however, means more than being sorry for ourselves. 
It means a radical break with all those habits, tem- 
pers, and attitudes that are displeasing to God. 

We are soon to enter the last half of the twentieth 
century. Undoubtedly it will be one of the most 
fateful periods in the history of the world. The first 
50 years of this unhappy century have brought un- 
told tragedy and bloodshed to mankind. At the same 
time they have brought amazing potentialities of 
progress. Have we not as Baptists, along with the 
other communions of the church universal, an obliga- 
tion to redeem the sorry record of our warring genera- 
tion, and to continue towards the year 2000 A.D. 
with the jubilant message of hope in Christ? 

Our fathers transmitted to us a notable heritage of 
faith, liberty, and missionary achievement. Our ac- 





complishments as a denomination in recent years — 
the World Mission Crusade, the Crusade for Christ 
through Evangelism, the Stewardship Advance, and 
other outstanding victories — are proof that the con- 
quering spirit of other days is not lacking, and that 
we are completely competent to transmit our Baptist 
heritage, enhanced and enlarged, to our children. 
Let there be an end then to controversy among 
ourselves, and the beginning of a controversy with 
the world. We have been commanded of our Lord to 
preach the gospel to every living creature. The hour 
has come to proceed with that mission, to give a good 
account of our stewardship, to bring healing and 
peace to mankind, to evangelize the nations, to re- 
deem the time. In this grand and awful hour, let us 
pray that the Northern Baptist Convention may 
shine as a diadem in the hand of our God: united, 
believing, a symbol of the day when the innumerable 
company of the saints and the apostles shall hail the 
power of Jesus’ name, and the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ. 
Mrs. Lesiiz B. Arey, Mrs. Howarp G. CoLwe.t, 
CHARLES L. SeasHo“es, EARLE V. Pierce, Leon 
S. Gay, Ropert H. Moorman, Joun A. Dawson, 
Epwin T. Dan.Berc, Chairman, Cart W. TILuer, 


Secretary. 
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Report of the Gustatn of Review 


Specific Findings and Recommendations for consideration and adoption 
at the Northern Baptist Convention at Boston, Mass., May 23, 1950 


NoTE—The —_ 25 recommendations are ~. 


published in full. Because of space limits much 
of the explanatory data has had to be omitted. 
It is believed that sufficient data has been re- 
tamed to enable the reader to understand the 
background and other factors which determined 
the Commission's deciston.—ED 


1. Cuance or Name: Many of the missionary so- 
cieties and other organizations within the framework 
of our convention have borne the name, AMERICAN 
for many decades: AMERICAN Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission 
Society, AMERICAN Baptist Publication Society, and 
AMERICAN Baptist Historical Society. We believe the 
Convention should revive and cherish the historic 
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tradition of its cooperating societies by adopting the 
name AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION. 

The Commission recommended to the 1949 annual 
meeting, and the Convention adopted, a proposal that 
this change in name be commended to the churches for 
study, and that it be made an order of business for action 
at the annual meeting in 1950. 


2. Fe.Lowsuip wita Oruer Baptist Bopiss: Two 
motions presented from the floor were adopted at the 
1949 annual meeting to: (a) “invite the Southern 
Baptist Convention to unite with us in the American 
Baptist Convention”’, and (b) “invite all organized 
Baptist Conventions and conferences in continental 
United States, including the bilingual groups and the 
two Negro national conferences, to unite with us in 
the American Baptist Convention”. 
(Continued on page 172) 
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p> Rev. Arcurpatp M. Cnraie, 
who has been Director of Town and 
Country Work for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the Maine Baptist State Conven- 
tion for the past two years, was 
recently appointed Eastern Area 
Director for the Maine Conven- 
tion. Three years ago he made an 
extended tour of Europe, and in 
an article, “The Night Has Been 
Long and It Is Still Dark,” (See 
Missions, June, 1947, page 345), 
he shared his impressions with the 
magazine’s readers. 


> Tue Home Mission Boarp, in 
cooperation with the State Con- 
vention Boards of Montana, Idaho, 
and Utah, announces the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Ray Eugene Crow 
as Director of Evangelism for the 
Tri-State Area. He is a native of 
California, and a graduate of East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
For the past five years he has been 
pastor of the Bel Aire Baptist 
Church of Hawthorne, California. 


> Toe Exvten Mitcuett Memo- 
RIAL HospitTau which the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board maintains 
in Moulmein, Burma, is now 
staffed with five women missiona- 
ries, two doctors, Mary Gifford, 
M.D., and Anna Barbara Grey, 
M.D., two missionary nurses, Ruth 
Keyser, R.N., and Margaret B. 
Smith, R.N., and a business mana- 
ger, Mary D. Thomas. In addition 
there are several Burmese women 
serving on the staff as nurses and 
supervisors in the hospital and 
dispensary, including the Burmese 
woman physician, Ah Ma, M.D. 


> Rev. Raupu R. Rorrt is the new 
Director of the Emmanual Chris- 
tian Center in Buffalo, N. Y. He is 
a graduate of Bucknell University 
and of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
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Missionary Oddities 
Number 30 


SWIMMING POOL 
BAPTISM 


EV. B. L. HINCHMAN, new 
missionary in Japan, prob- 
ably holds the world’s distinction 
of being the only minister who 
ever administered the ordinance of 
baptism in a public swimming pool. 
A great throng witnessed the cere- 
mony. The pool was part of the 
equipment of a Japanese public 
school in the industrial section of 
Tokyo where the Fukagawa Chris- 
tian Center had stood before it was 
completely destroyed by American 
bombing planes during the war. 





Rev. B. L. Hinchman: baptizing 
in the Japanese swimming pool 


The Misaki Baptist church had 
offered the use of its own baptist- 
ery but it was the opinion of the 
Japanese Christians in the Fuka- 
gawa area that the ceremony 
would prove to be a powerful 
Christian testimony if the four 
converts were baptized publicly in 
the community where the Chris- 
tian Center may be rebuilt. 


_ 








School. For two years he served as 
a U. S. Army chaplain in the 
Philippine Islands. Prior to his 
army service he was pastor at 
North Freedom, Wis. 


> Tue Home Mission Boarp an- 
nounces the appointment of Rev. 
Alexander Kinda for special service 
among Hungarian Baptist churches 
in the United States. The Hun- 
garian Baptist Conference is shar- 
ing in the expenses of this office. 
Mr. Kinda has been pastor of the 
Hungarian Baptist Church in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., since 1942. ‘He is a 
graduate of the International Bap- 
tist Seminary. 


> As A RESULT of his first evangel- 
istic campaign in the Philippine 
Islands where he is stationed at 
Central Philippine College in Iloilo, 
Rev. J. T. Howard reports 12 
young people who made their first 
public profession of faith in Christ, 
of whom seven were baptized. A 
large number of students rededi- 
cated themselves to Christian wit- 
ness and service. Most of the 
preaching was done by Rev. Jose 
Yap, General Secretary of the 
Philippine Baptist Convention, and 
Rev. Genaro Diesto of Iloilo. 


> BaprisMs IN THE CHIN HILLs oF 
Burma last year totalled 2,363, re- 
ports Rev. Robert G. Johnson, 
bringing total church membership 
up to 18,467, which is 12% of the 
entire population. If children and 
other adherents to Christianity are 
included, the so-called Christian 
community includes about 20% of 
the population, the remainder 
being animists. There are no Hin- 
dus or Mohammedans among the 
Chin people and two few Bud- 
dhists even to count. Thus Chris- 
tianity faces only the competition 
of superstitious animism in this en- 
tire area. 
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Who Told the Truth and Who Lied 
About the President’s Ambassador to the Pope? 


_ can the American people believe 
when they read contradictory reports in 
their newspapers? In such cases who is telling 
the truth and who is a liar? 

Early in January The New York Times head- 
lined a news rumor from Rome, Tartor To 
Resien , Vatican Post Soon, explaining that 
Mr. Myron C. Taylor, the President’s Am- 
bassador to the Pope, was not in good health 
and that his desire to resign was ascribed to 
this fact. He is now in his 77th year. The same 
story also stated that upon his resignation the 
post would be filled by Mr. Franklin C. Gowen, 
a career diplomat who has been Mr. Taylor’s 
assistant. Later in January when Mr. Taylor 
arrived in New York on the S.S. QUEEN 
MARY on one of his commutation trips be- 
tween Rome and Washington, The New York 
World Telegram and New York Sun headlined 
its news story, TAYLOR ARRIVES. WON’T QUIT AS 
ENVOY TO POPE, reporting that Mr. Taylor 
had not resigned, had no intention of 
resigning, and that after seeing the President he 
would return to Rome as Ambassador to the 
Pope. Several days later Mr. Taylor called on 
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the President, offered his resignation, and the 
President accepted it with assurance of deep 
appreciation of his services. On the following 
day The New York Times reported that his 
resignation was no surprise to the Pope because 
Mr. Taylor on December 13th had informed the 
Pope of his decision to resign! 

One possible explanation for these contradic- 
tory reports is that the first story may have 
been deliberately released as a “trial balloon”’ 
to gauge public sentiment regarding the con- 
tinuance of this unconstitutional ambassador- 
ship to the Vatican and this presidential viola- 
tion of the American principle of the separation 
of church and state. 

Ten years have passed since the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt shocked American 
Protestantism just before Christmas, 1939, by 
his appointment of Mr. Taylor as his personal 
ambassador to the Pope. Missions had in- 
timated three years previously that this would 
happen following the historic interview behind 
closed doors at Hyde Park between the Pope, 
at that time Cardinal Pacelli, and President 
Roosevelt. (See Musstons, January, 1937, 
pages 26-27.) President Truman unwisely has 
continued Mr. Taylor in office, doubtless fearing 
the mighty wrath of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy and the political effect on the elec- 
tion in 1948 if he had asked Mr. Taylor to 
resign. Millions of American Protestants want 
an end to this relationship. If there is one 
issue on which American Baptists, North, South, 
East, West, fundamentalist, conservatist, pro- 
gressivist, liberalist, modernist, are unanimous, 
here it is. 

Now that Mr. Taylor has actually resigned 
and his assistant has been summoned -home for 
consultation, such an avalanche of correspond- 
ence should descend on the White House as 
finally to convince the President that the Ameri- 
can people want him to terminate a diplomatic 
connection, repugnant to American democracy, 
offensive to American Protestantism, and an 
inexcusable violation of a great, historic, Ameri- 
can principle of religious freedom. 

In this country there must be no entangling 
alliance between free democratic government 
and ecclesiastical totalitarianism, nor between 
church and state. 
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He Asked Baptists for 1200 Assurances 
And They Promptly Gave Them 


EARLY two years ago Congress enacted 
the Displaced Persons Law to permit the 
admission to the United States of 200,000 dis- 
placed persons in Europe. Before they could 
leave their wretched refugee camps it was re- 
quired that persons or organizations guarantee 
their resettlement so that these people might 
not later become American public charges. 
Among the displaced persons were several 
thousand Baptists. Northern Baptist churches 
in the United. States were allotted a quota of 
1200 assurances. The task of securing them 
was assigned to Secretary G. Pitt Beers of the 
Home Mission Board. It looked like a huge, 
formidable task to secure 1200 assurances by 
February 1, 1950, so that 1200 families could be 
selected in Europe, “‘screened”’, processed, and 
assured of visas by June 30, 1950 for entry to 
the United States. Dr. Beers took it in his 
stride and with sublime confidence went to 
work. To assist him Rev. John Yasumura gave 
the effort brilliant leadership. Effective co- 
operation came from Secretaries R. D. Good- 
win, M. E. Bratcher, Harold C. Schlink, and 
the volunteer staff of the Christian Friendliness 
Department of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Board. At Green Lake in July the plan was 
presented to the conference of State and City 
Mission Secretaries who pledged wholehearted 
support. The churches were then informed and 
appeals made for the 1200 assurances or guaran- 
tees. The response has been prompt, generous, 
complete. Phenomenal might well be the word 
for it. By February 1, 1950 the required 1200 
assurances had been recorded. A few more can 
still be accepted to replace necessary cancella- 
tions. Thus 1200 Baptist churches are assured 
of fellowship with 1200 new and worthy fam- 
ilies of high caliber and integrity. Here is dra- 
matic evidence of Baptist sympathy with those 
in distress, of concern for fellow Christians 
ruined by the war, and of determination to 
help solve one of the great human problems of 
our time. A remark attributed to Pastor Martin 
Niemiiller of Germany is pertinent here because 
of its refutation. ““For many Germans” he 
said, “‘this is the post-Christian era”. That 
could be said by thousands of displaced persons 
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of Europe. What Baptist churches have done 
for 1200 displaced families is to refute that and 
to prove that this is still the Christian era, even 
though some people, governments, social sys- 
tems, have done and are continuing to do that 
which is not Christian. These 1200 assurances 
transcend whatever differences may be preva- 
lent among Baptists and unite them anew in 
loyalty to Him who said, “‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me.” 


The American People Will Always Read 
What Somebody Says They Shall Not Read 


N its September issue (pages 415-417), Mis- 
SIONS published a review of Paul Blanshard’s 
book, American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
Many readers complimented Missions on its 
realism and courage in doing so. Others wrote 
the Editor giving information about the avail- 
ability of the book in local public libraries and 
local book stores. A few criticized. (See Letters 
from the Editor’s Mail Bag, February, pages 
68-70, and this issue, pages 1382-134.) 

Now comes the amazing news that the sale 
of this book, already in its 8th printing, has 
exceeded the fondest hopes of its publishers. 
Efforts of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to 
discourage its sale and its reading have been 
fruitless, although one leading New York de- 
partment store refuses to carry it, while another 
store refuses to display it but will reluctantly 
accept orders for it. The fact that a great news- 
paper like The New York Times rejected ad- 
vertising for it was of more publicity value in 
promoting sales than pages of paid newspaper 
advertising. Week after week The New York 
Times found itself in the uncomfortable position 
of having to publish the fact that the book 
which it refused to advertise, was 7th in the list 
of current best sellers. With the spirit of freedom 
bred in their bones the American people will 
always insist on reading what any man, any 
newspaper, any hierarchy, any self-appointed 
censor says they shall not read. Both The New 
York Times and the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
must have temporarily overlooked that distinc- 
tive trait in American national character. 

Referring to this book The Churchman (Epis- 
copal church paper) said, “This should be 
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recommended by every Protestant pulpit, should 
be read by every Protestant church member, 
and should be discussed in every Protestant 
church parish.’’ If and when you read it, be sure 
to keep clear the distinction between Roman Cathol- 
icism as a religious faith that is cherished by 
millions of devout American Christians, and 
Roman Catholicism as a totalitarian ecclesiastical 
system. In accordance with the historic principle 
of full religious freedom for everybody, every 
American has the same inalienable right to be a 
Roman Catholic as to be a Baptist. That right 
must be respected, sustained, and guaranteed. 
But against a system that arrogantly claims 
priority, seeks to control thought and life, 
relegates all Protestant faiths to the realm of 
error and heresy, and seeks financial support 
from public funds, Americans must constantly 


be opposed. 
98 - 88 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 169 


An EXCEPTION FOR AMERICANS 











O alcoholic liquor is hereafter to be served at 
official and public functions throughout Burma, 
excepting only at gatherings where more than 50% 
of the guests are foreigners. As reported in The New 
Times of Rangoon, this was decided by the new 
Government of Burma on request of the All Burma 
Buddhist Association. 

Can anybedy imagine a United States Govern- 
ment decision to prohibit the serving of liquor at 
official government functions, on request of an all 
American Christian Association, Protestant . or 
Catholic? 

Can any American feel pleased over the Burma 
Government’s exception where 50% of the guests are 
foreigners, which is an uncomplimentary recognition 
of the drinking habits of Americans and Britishers? 

When the American people were persuaded by the 
liquor interests 18 years ago to repeal the prohibition 
amendment, they never imagined that during the 
ensuing 18 years the resultant drinking habits would 
be such as to lead a foreign government to make an 
exception for American benefit and indulgence at 
public banquets and other social functions in Burma 
where alcoholic liquor would otherwise not be served? 

This scornful concession to American drinking 
habits should make all of us heartily ashamed. 

BS 
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Opportune Time and Urgent Need 


For a New Appraisal of Home Missions 


URING a stormy debate at the National 
Home Missions Congress at Columbus, 
Ohio, a St. Louis layman protested a condemna- 
tion of racial segregation in public and private 
large scale housing projects across the United 
States. “It is not within the province of home 
missions,” said he, “‘to tell the people of the 
South what to do.” Quickly an Indianapolis 
Baptist minister, Rev. Walter Laetsch, replied, 
“It is time for home missions to take a stand. If 
we do not like the Negro, then let us say so. But 
if we believe he is a human being, then let us 
make it evident.” 

This incident revealed how the home mission 
task has become intimately, indeed inextricably, 
involved in the social tensions and moral issues 
of our time. Precise and simple was the home mis- 
sion task of 50 years ago. All that was expected 
of American churches was to build new churches 
in frontier towns, support a few missionaries on 
Indian reservations, evangelize the hordes of 
incoming immigrants, and sustain downtown 
churches whose wealthy members were begin- 
ning to move to the suburbs. 

How times have changed! The past 50 years 
have witnessed more profound upheavals in 
American life than in any previous period in 
history. Two devastating world wars, a pro- 
longed depression in between, immense shifts of 
populations which followed war industries, re- 
moval from farms to cities of hundreds of 
thousands of people due to farm mechanization, 
government expansion into areas of social wel- 
fare and human rights, and above all the vast 
spread of pagan secularism throughout the nation 
with its deterioration of moral and spiritual cli- 
mate—all have sharpened the concern of home 
missions, created new demands, and enlarged its 
responsibilities. Yet the historic missionary tasks 
of church extension, evangelism, and service of 
50 years ago have not changed. They have 
merely become tremendously more urgent. Of 
most concern is an astounding fact of which the 
complacent church member is totally unaware. 
Although the percentage of American church 
membership has risen, more Americans are ac- 
tually outside the church than ever before. 
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Moreover, half of the American people have 
changed residence during years since Pearl Har- 
bor which means that more people today live in 
unchurched communities. 

Against that background the redemptive 
purpose of Christ to seek and to save that which 
is lost, if faithfully to be carried out by the home 
mission agencies in the United States, calls for a 
new appraisal and a cooperative home mission 
program such as the Columbus Congress out- 
lined. (See pages 146-150.) And it challenges 
American churches ‘to a far more generous, 
enthusiastic, and wholehearted support than 
they have ever given it heretofore. 


Editorial « Comment 


@® Late 1n DecemBer the daily press featured a 
story about Russian ships having been sighted in 
the Caribbean Sea where intensive winter maneuvers 
were scheduled by the United States Navy. The in- 
timation of course was that the Russian ships may 
have been sent as spies to secure what information 
they could about American naval strength and to 
report back to Moscow. A few days later on an in- 
side page appeared a brief news item that the Rus- 
sian ships were ordinary freighters en route via the 
Panama Canal to Vladivostock across the Pacific 
Ocean. Since the end of the war the Panama Canal 
has had 37 Russian ships pass through it. This 
prompts two queries. I. Was the first newspaper 
story only another manufactured “war scare”, 
another effort to arouse anti-Russian feeling among 
the American people, perhaps some “window dress- 
ing”’ for the huge federal budget now before Congress 
for approval? II. What individual or organization, 
military, political, commercial, or ecclesiastical is 
responsible for such slanting of the news? 


© THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT Dr. Cuarues A. 
Eaton, for 26 years a Baptist minister and for 25 
years a member of Congress from New Jersey, 
would seek election to his 14th term in Congress on 
election day, November 7, 1950, is another reminder 
of the terrific contrast between the world of politics 
and the world of religion in utilizing the services of 
elderly men. This month Dr. Eaton will celebrate 
his 82nd birthday. For 10 years he was pastor of 
New York’s Madison Avenue Baptist Church. To- 
day many Baptist ministers gratefully remember 
his dynamic speech 36 years ago to the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Boston in 1914 in behalf of 
adequate salaries in the ministry and of funds for 
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The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
Today Dr. Eaton is a magnificent octogenarial 
example of the fact that a man’s usefulness is not 
ended at 50 or 60 or 70 or 80 years of age. What 
Baptist church would consider calling an 82-year-old 
pastor to its vacant pulpit? His New Jersey con- 
stituents are well satisfied to have him continue to 
represent them in Congress. 


@ Tue Cuurca or Jesus Curist or Latrer Day 
Saints, popularly known as the Mormon Church, is 
not confined to Salt Lake City and the Far West. 
Three Mormon churches have already been estab- 
lished in the New York metropolitan area, one in 
New York, one in Brooklyn, and the third in East 
Orange, N. J. Recently a fourth church was organ- 
ized by 127 Mormons living on Long Island. They 
purchased a site in East Hempstead. For the past 
four months on Saturdays and spare evenings the 
male members of the congregation have been con- 
tributing their labor in erecting a white brick edifice 
to contain a sanctuary, lounge, recreation hall, class 
rooms and church offices. They work evenings under 
flood lights. Each day the volunteer labor group, 
sometimes as high as 16 men, assembles for a prayer 
service before starting work. There have been in- 
stances, particularly in rural areas where Baptists by 
similar volunteer labor have erected their own houses 
of worship, but in general, Baptists stand greatly in 
need of more consecration and devotion to their 
churches and their world mission. The volunteer 
spirit, the missionary enthusiasm, and the church 
loyalty of the Mormons could well be emulated by 
the Baptists. 


@ Tue GeneRAL Councit at Cuicaco on Drecem- 
BER 13, held its last “executive session” when it 
elected Rev. Theoron Chastain as preacher of the 
Convention sermon at Boston next May. Hereafter, 
if a recommendation of the Commission on Review 
is adopted, the Convention preacher each year will 
be elected by the Convention itself on nomination by 
the Committee on Place of Next Meeting. Thus we 
bid farewell to a procedure that should never have 
been established in meetings of the General Council. 
It was always an embarrassing moment when the 
scheduled hour arrived to elect the preacher and the 
President had to request visitors and representatives 
of other Convention agencies to leave the room. The 
General Council is authorized in the Convention By- 
Laws to exercise “between sessions all the powers 
vested in the Northern Baptist Convention.” An 
“executive session” of the Convention is simply in- 
conceivable. It should likewise have been inconceiv- 
able in the General Council. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> WHEREON TO STAND, an analysis 
of what Roman Catholics believe 
and why, by John Gilland Brunini, 
with an introduction by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, is written both 
for Roman Catholics and for Prot- 
estants who may be induced by 
curiosity or by genuine and sincere 
desire to be informed, to read it. 
Here is a factual and readable, as 
well as reliable, explanation of 
what the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches and why. Any Baptist who 
reads it will obviously find in- 
numerable statements of Catholic 
faith and position that differ abso- 
lutely and irreconcilably with his 
own. Only one reference is suffi- 
cient. Concerning baptism the au- 
thor says, “Always and without 
qualification the Roman Catholic 
Church has taught that baptism is 
needed for salvation. The sacra- 
ment of baptism is indispensable to 
salvation.” A book like this should 
be read by Protestants not only 
in the interests of accurate under- 
standing of the position of Roman 
Catholicism but also as a means of 
supporting and justifying the basic 
convictions that sustain their own 
faith. (Harper and Brothers, 302 
pages, $3.00) 


> Tive To Spare, by Douglas V. 
Steere, is a practical manual for 
spiritual retreats, telling how to 
plan, organize and conduct them 
effectively. New practices that 
have proven invaluable in deepen- 
ing the spiritual life are presented, 
with detailed outlines and specific 
suggestions for the daily order of 
the three-day spiritual retirement. 
Section Two contains carefully 
selected readings, from various 
articles and books, and prayers to 
be read at meal time, also, four in- 
spirational messages by the author. 
The book is explicit, instructive, 
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and spiritually uplifting, and may 
be read as a devotional aid as well 


as a guide. (Harper and Brothers; 


187 pages; $2.00.) 


> Tue Hicx Cost or Racz Presu- 
picE by Bucklin Moon, is a deeply 
disturbing analysis of the economic 
cost that the American people pay 
for their color prejudice. Hereto- 
fore all appeals for the removal of 
race prejudice have been on the 
basis of noble arguments like social 
justice, human idealism, Christian 
brotherhood. Here for the first time 
is set forth the thesis that the 
American people can no longer 
afford the loss of production due to 
employment discrimination, the 


higher cost and the lessened effi- 
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ciency in maintaining segregation 
in the armed services, the lower 
purchasing power of millions of 
underpaid second class citizens 
who buy fewer goods, and the high 
cost of taking care of the disease 
and crime that flourish in slum 
areas in which colored people are 
compelled to live. Thus for example 
he mentions a well known city in 
which it costs $3,200,000 in tax 
collected revenue from all citizens 
to maintain one square mile of slum 
area where Negroes live whereas 
that area pays only $586,000 in tax 
collections. In other words, the 
white people are paying $2,600,000 
for their black prejudice which 
compels the Negroes to live in this 
area. The entire South, says the 
author, is the No. 1 Economic 
Problem of the United States and 
largely because in order to keep 
the Negro in his place the South 
must get down in the gutter with 
him. Anybody who reads this book, 
and it should be widely read, will 
get an entirely new idea of the 
meaning of race prejudice because 
it touches his own pocketbook in 
ways of which he has not hereto- 
fore been aware. (Julian Messner, 
168 pages, $2.50) 


> How To IncreaAseE CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE, 
by Weldon Crossland, is a book on 
evangelism. The author’s conten- 
tion is that “‘any church anywhere 
can greatly increase its member- 
ship and attendance through Chris- 
tian evangelism.” All familiar meth- 
ods of evangelism are considered, 
but chief emphasis is placed up- 
on pulpit, visitation, educational 
evangelism, and the re-evangeliz- 
ing of inactive members. The book 
offers no “cure all” for those who 
want methods to do the work of 
members. The work to be done is 
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carefully appraised and helpful 
suggestions and techniques are of- 
fered for rendering an efficient and 
effective service. The book tells 
what to do and how to do it. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury; 160 pages; 
$1.75.) 


> How Came Ovr Faita, by 
W. A. L. Elmslie, Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge, 
England, is a profound study of the 
religion of Israel, with particular 
emphasis upon the significance of 
that faith for the modern world. 
General readers, as well as biblical 
scholars, will find the study men- 
tally stimulating and spiritually 
enlightening. The book is written 
“under passionate conviction that 
the history of Israel is not closed. 
It is continued in the history: of 
mankind. . . . The religion of Is- 
rael is not superseded. It remains 
man’s only religion. The theology 
of Israel . . . is the abiding truth 
of God.” Political and ancient cus- 
toms, which usually are heavy 
reading and are given lengthy 
treatment in many Old Testament 
studies, are referred to here only as 
they contribute to a better under- 
standing of Israel’s faith, and the 
importance of that faith for mod- 
ern man. The treatise is divided 
into three parts: (1). The Bible in 
relation to the present world; (2) 
The character of the God of the 
Hebrews; (3) God revealing Him- 
self through the Hebrew prophets, 
and how they interpret His will 
and purpose for mankind. Dr. 
Elmslie is a liberal but not a radi- 
cal, a thinker but not a skeptic; 
yet he refers to certain Bible stories 
as “tales”. With this in mind, all 
who read this book will be amazed 
that a study of the religion of Israel 
could be so profoundly significant 
for this confused age. It is a book 
for the minister seeking fresh ser- 
monic material and for the layman 
who desires a meaningful inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 
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In these days of almost unrelieved 
darkness can be found signs of hope 
for the future. In his new book, Elton 
Trueblood deals with such encourag- 
ing factors as the ecumenical move- 
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blood books, this one is stimulating, 
refreshing and, above all, practical. 
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Maps, general and scriptural refer- 
ence index enhance the value of the 
volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
417 pages; $3.25.) 











> St. Paut THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE Roman Citizen, by Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, is a reprint of an in- 
valuable book which many clergy- 
men studied in the theological 
seminary. It was first published in 
1895 and was constantly used as a 
text until it ran out of print. Those 
who are familiar with the book 
will rejoice that they may obtain 
a new copy, and those who have 
not known the work have a treat 
in store for them. Dr. Ramsay was 
a layman of the Church of Scot- 
land, and a professor at Oxford. He 
carried on extensive archaeological 
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research in Palestine until he be- 
came one of the greatest authori- 
ties of his time on New Testament 
lands. Possibly his greatest writing 
is this volume. In it he gives an in- 
sight, that has not beerr surpassed, 
into the life and teachings of Paul. 
(Baker; 402 pages; $3.50.) 


> Sam Hiacernsortom, An Auto- 
biography, tells about an emigrant 
boy who became India’s foremost 
farmer. Born of poor parents in 
Manchester, England, in 1874, the 
boy went to work as a child until at 
the age of 20 he was able ta come to 
America for an education. He at- 
tended Mount Hermon, Amherst 
and Princeton, enduring hardship 
and poverty to get his education. 
The Presbyterian Church sent him 
to India upon his graduation from 
Princeton. In India he found an 
impoverished people trying to 
earn a living from the soil with no 
modern methods or knowledge of 
scientific farming. To assist them 
he founded Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, which soon had a revolu- 
tionary effect upon India’s rural 
life. But the sick must be nursed 
back to health, so with the as- 
sistance of his wife and financial aid 
from friends in America, hospital- 
ization was made available. The 
Institute became an imposing cam- 
pus of men’s dormitory, student’s 
kitchen, science building, etc. The 
story is fascinatingly written, spar- 
kling with humor, tragedy, and suc- 
cess, but most of all it is an account 
of the achievements of persistence, 
patienceand prayer. Striking photo- 
graphs and graphic words make the 
book delightful reading. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 232 pages; $3.00.) 


> Human Apventure In Happy 
Lrvine, by William L. Stidger, 
offers 21 stories about people, 
many of them very ordinary, who 
have and continue to do the ex- 
traordinary in practical Christian 
(Continued on page 190) 
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The MISSIONARY C) FAMILY CIRCLE 


Gntimate News Brevities About Your Missionaries Overland and Overseas 


» Anita Nock was courted for six 
years by Mr. Paul Randall, a civil 
engineer of San Diego, Cal., whom 
she first met at her first mission station 
in Ogden, Utah. Finally she accepted 
his proposal of marriage and so she 
resigned as a missionary of the 
Woman's American Baptist Home 
Mission Society to the Hopi Indians 
at Polacca, Arizona. The resigna- 
tion became effective December 31, 
1949. She and Mr. Randall were 
married on the following day, Janu- 
ary 1, 1950 in the Hopi Indian 
Baptist Church at Polacca. It is hard 
to imagine a more lovely beginning 
of a new year. 


» Lucy P. Bonney must have 
looked quite cute in her G. I. shirt, 
blue slacks, and a big coolie hat 
over her famous red cap with polo- 
roid goggles in its visor. She wore 
this costume while working in the 
paddy fields of Burma under a 
blazing tropical sun in order to help 
the farmers around Sumprabun har- 
vest their crop. Her mission school had 
to be closed temporarily and all 
children had to be sent home after 
vaccination because of an epidemic of 
smallpox. Other missionary activities 
likewise had to be curtailed. “Our 
farmer neighbors can ill afford to 
lose their crop which is to them the 
staff of life", she explained as a 
reason for helping them. “In my 
missionary career | have done a 
great variety of things but | have 
never harvested paddy before.” To- 
ward evening she was made aware 
of back muscles that had never 
ached before. 


» Laura Fish who serves as a mis- 
sionary among the Spanish-speaking 
people in Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of 
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the most fortunate persons in the 
greater New York area. With the 
acute housing and apartment short- 
age in this immense region she antici- 
pated being obliged to wait many 
months before a vacant apartment 
would become available. Recognizing 
the emergency, church members kept 
watchful eyes on all prospective 
vacancies. When she arrived in 
Brooklyn to begin her work, to her 
surprise, they had an apartment 
ready for her. 


» Minnie M. Argetsinger, whose 
home is in Yonkers, N. Y. where she 
has many friends in the Baptist 
Church of the Redeemer, was sched- 
uled to come home for retirement last 
summer from Chengtu, West China 
where she had served 30 years. En 
route home she stopped over in 
the Philippine Islands, saw the acute 
need for missionary reenforcement 
at the Home School in Capiz, and so 
decided to remain there and serve 
until spring when she will return to the 
United States. 


» William E. Braisted, M.D., af- 
fectionately known as “Bill Braisted”, 
now at the Baptist Mission Hospital in 
Kityang, South China, in his modesty 
would never have made known what 
he himself did in a vain effort to save 
the life of the late Rev. S. K. Lo, 
Director of the Swatow Christian 
Institute. (See MISSIONS November, 
1949, page 570) Summoned from 
Kityang to Swatow, as reported by 
Dr. Clara Leach whom he succeeded 
at Kityang when she went home on 
furlough, Dr. Braisted realized that 
blood transfusion was the last resort. 
His own blood proved to be the only 
type for Pastor Lo. So he gave it in 
abundant measure. “That would be 


just like Bill Braisted”, wrote Dr. 
Leach. Unfortunately it was too late 
to save Pastor Lo’s life. 


» Mary Butler, evangelistic mis- 
sionary in Nicaragua, who was the 
charming May Queen at Keuka Col- 
lege 20 years ago, is due to come 
home on furlough in the late spring. 
She expects to arrive in time to at- 
tend the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Boston, Mass., then to visit friends 
in Providence, R. |., where she served 
at the Federal Hill Christian Center, 
and then to attend the 20th reunion 
of her class at Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. Following a visit with her 
mother, Mrs. Martha E. Butler at 
Thompson, Pa., she will journey west- 
ward to visit the Steward Indian 
Mission in Nevada where she served 
as missionary teacher. Then she will 
enter the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School at Berkeley, Cal., for a year 
of special study. 


» Maxwell J. Chance, new mis- 
sionary in Assam who arrived there 
last fall, has a delicious sense of 
humor about the difficulties of mas- 
tering a foreign language. “This is 
my second week of language study”, 
he reports, “and after two weeks it 
is not so frightening as it was, but 
still very difficult. My teacher is a 
disciplinarian who believes 15,000 
attempts is not too high a price to 
pay for a good pronunciation. For 
me the language seems to be best 
spoken with a sore throat and a nasal 
congestion! So far language study is 
the hardest thing about being a 
missionary.” 


» Emilie M. Ballard of Insein, 
Burma, is now qualified in midwifery. 
After studying at the Ellen Mitchell 
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Hospital in Moulmein, she passed the 
government examinations. Although 
she originally went to Burma as a 
registered nurse, under appointment 
as missionary by the Woman's Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society, she is 
now competent to take care of 
maternity cases also. 


» Dr. Robert B. Ainslee, medical 
missionary, formerly of West China, 
and his wife are now stationed at the 
Emmanuel Hospital at Capiz, in the 
Philippine Islands. They are occupying 
the former home of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Meyer who were 
among the 11 missionaries executed 
by the Japanese at Hopevale shortly 
before Christmas, 1943. (See Mis- 
SIONS, June 1945, page 298 and Sep- 
tember, 1945, page 383). The house 
had been used as headquarters by 
the Japanese Army during its occupa- 
tion of Capiz, and then by the 
American Army. No repairs had been 
made during the entire period and 
the house was in terrible condition. 
For four weeks after the Ainslees 
moved in, the doctor had to devote 
more time to the supervision of re- 
pairs than to hospital duties. A son, 
Frederick Stuart Ainslee, was born 
in the hospital on December 6, 1949. 


» Loren Noren of Swatow, South 
China, puts the $64 question about 
missions in China in this form. “Under 
Chinese communist rule can we do the 
mission work that we came out here to 
do? This is the $64 question. No one 
has the complete answer. It would 
seem, however, that there is likely to 
be very little interference at the be- 
ginning. What may come later re- 
mains to be seen.” 


» Clara Leach, M.D., medical 
missionary under appointment by the 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society at the Mission Hospital 
in Kityang, South China, is in the 
United States on furlough. After com- 
pleting several months of service on 
the staff of the Colchester Hospital in 
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Colchester, Vt., she will serve on the 
staff of a large hospital in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., thus studying the latest 
techniques in American surgery pre- 
paratory to her. return to China. 
When she left Kityang last summer 
her hospital was crowded to capacity 
with from 100 to 200 patients every 
day in the out-patient department. 
Concerning communism in China she 
wrote on her arrival in the United 
States, “Christianity has been widely 
planted and deeply rooted in many 
areas throughout China. In this time of 
difficulty and unhappiness we must 
stand by our friends. We should hold 
high the Christian witness. ‘And |, if | 
be lifted up will draw all men unto 
me’, is a word to remember now.” 


» Rose Uhlinger, wife of Rev. 
Philip Uhlinger, new missionaries in 
Belgian Congo, has a new name for 
their little daughter Nancy Joy. While 
en route by airplane to Africa they 
made a brief stopover of one after- 
noon in Rome. The Italian people 
were so impressed by Nancy's sunny 
hair that they called her, “picturato 
bambino.” 


» Esther McCoullough, who has 
rendered outstanding service at the 
Fujin Home in Seattle, Wash., since 
1917, has been granted leave of 
absence because of ill health. 


» Phyllis Tibbetts, wife of Rev. 
Orlando L. Tibbetts, missionary in 
Mexico City, presented her husband 
with a handsome baby girl on Decem- 
ber 2, 1949. She weighed nine 
pounds and two ounces on arrival, is 
their fourth child, and has been 
named Judith Ann Tibbetts. 


» J. Walker Raymond, mission- 
ary to the Hopi Indians in Arizona, is 
in the unique position of serving under 
appointment of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society on a field 
whose property is owned by the 
Woman's Home Mission Society. He 
recently completed the rebuilding of 













the Hopi Indian Church at Sunlight 
Mission, Ariz., and distributed to good 
advantage the used winter and sum- 
mer clothing for men, women, and 
children, which White Cross chairmen 
in the churches sent him. The Hopi 
Indians who were skilled stone masons 
and carpenters offered to work on 
the construction and to accept as 
wages such clothing for their families. 


» Dr. E. S. Downs, medical mis- 
sionary at Tura, Assam, reports for the 
past year at the mission hospital, 477 
in-patients, 8,533 out-patients, 36 
major surgical operations, 32 ma- 
ternity cases, and an average of 20 
motherless babies in the hospital 
baby fold. These babies usually are 
brought to the hospital when a week 
old, are kept for a year, and then 
placed for adoption. 


» Eva M. Shepard was unafraid 
of seasickness on her voyage to 
Belgian Congo last fall because she 
used the new medicine, dramamine. 
She reports a fine trip from Antwerp, 
Belgium, to Matadi, Belgian Congo. 


» Stella Wang, who returned 
from the United States to Meihsien, 
South China where she teaches in 
the Mission Girls’ School, was asked 
to give a lecture on “The American 
Man” to the Youth Assembly with an 
attendance of nearly 90. She said 
she had been impressed by the 
American energy in doing any type 
of work, by the wiliingness of young 
men to work for an education, and 
by their helpfuiness to strangers. 


» Jennie Bewsey is now the mis- 
sionary at the Betania Mexican Church 
in Los Angeles, Cal. She went there 
from Fresno. 


» Jane Bennett probably holds a 
record for the number of churches 
served by one individual. She serves 
13 rural churches in an area between 
two of the so-called finger lakes in 
New York State. 
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Partners in God's World Task 


Report of the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., January 10-13, 1950 


R his opening address at the 
annual Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, Dr. Frank T. Cartwright 
of the Methodist Foreign Board 
chose as his theme, “Partners in 
God’s World Task”. Analyzing 
the compelling motives in the lives 
of the early disciples, he said that 
these must also be the compelling 
motives in the lives of missionaries 
today, namely: (1) An overmaster- 
ing loyalty to a Leader. (2) Obedi- 
ence to a command. (3) An inner 
compulsion to share the good which 
they had received. 

More than 300 delegates repre- 
senting 72 Protestant foreign mis- 
sion agencies were present. 

In a message which occasioned 
much discussion, Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, having just flown home 
from Asia where he and his as- 
sociates are meeting with great 
success in widespread campaigns 
of literacy, pleaded for the train- 
ing of missionaries who in turn can 
train national workers in the art of 
teaching illiterates to read. He is 
convinced that this approach to 
the masses of Asia and Africa 
will open doors where now there is 
no opportunity to witness for 
Christ. “Each Christian teach one 
non-Christian and lead him to 
Christ,” is his slogan. The phe- 
nomenal success which has ac- 
companied Dr. Laubach’s efforts 
has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. “There are 30,000,000 Chris- 
tians scattered throughout Asia 
and Africa. Everyone of them 
could be taught to teach others, 
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and in the teaching of others with 
the right spirit of concern and love, 
they could point these millions 
of teachables to Christ and the 
church,” is the plea which this 
leader always brings with moving 
effect. Dr. Laubach has accepted 
an official invitation to direct a 
nation-wide literacy program in 
Liberia in which he is permitted 
to use his new methods, including 
his “Life of Jesus”’ materials. 
There are approximately 2000 
missionaries in China at the pres- 
ent time, about half of them from 
the churches of North America. 
“The missionary contribution has 
not ended in China,” said youth- 
ful, Methodist missionary Tracy 
Jones of Nanking. Mrs. Jones is 
the daughter of the late Dr. E. H. 
Clayton and Mrs. Clayton who at 
Hangchow helped establish Way- 
land Academy in the forefront of 
Christian education for Chinese 
boys. The new Chinese communist 
government insists that control of 
all institutions must be in the 
hands of Chinese. “The govern- 
ment watches what we do more 
than what we say,” said Mr. 
Jones. “‘Are we as Mission Boards 
willing to turn over our money and 
our property to Chinese Chris- 
tians?” In the ensuing discussion 
it was stressed that Christians, 
both Chinese and missionaries, 
in all dealings with the new gov- 
ernment, must be “straightfor- 
ward, humble, yet positive in pro- 


gram and plans, with no tricks to 
avoid governmental disfavor’’. 
When Christians and institutions 
fearlessly moved forward in a 
Christian spirit, seeking to be help- 
ful to the masses, the consequences 
under the communist regime need 
not be feared. ““We should not 
think of Christianity as a move- 
ment opposed to communism,” said 
another missionary recently out of 
China, “but we should always 
think of Christianity as a trans- 
forming power.” 

From Japan came the report 
that of the 462 Protestant church 
buildings destroyed during the war 
nearly one-fourth had been re- 
placed by quonset huts and pre- 
fabricated buildings designed to 
provide a seven-days-a-week pro- 
gram of community-wide activi- 
ties. Nearly all of the 27 destroyed 
or badly damaged Christian schools 
are operating again. Approxi- 
mately 60 new short-term mis- 
sionaries arrived last year to work 
with young people. The Japan- 
wide evangelistic effort goes for- 
ward with marked success. Every- 
where capacity audiences met to 
hear the messages brought by well 
known American and European 
visiting evangelists. 

American interest in foreign mis- 
sions was highlighted last year by 
the visit of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
who was received everywhere with 
much enthusiasm. It is now pro- 
posed to undertake higher medical 
training under Protestant auspices 
in Africa as a cooperative venture. 
Money has been made available for 
this important project. 

Material aid to Europe made 
heavy inroads on the philanthropic 
funds of American churches. In 
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addition to individual food ship- 
ments and parcels, more than 
20,000,000 pounds of food and 
clothing was sent out by Church 
World Service the agency of united 
Protestantism for material relief. 
The church rebuilding program in 
Europe has met with encouraging 
response both in Europe and on 
the part of financial givers from 
several overseas lands. 

Statistical reports disclosed that 
more than $47,000,000 was re- 
ceived in 1949 by the 100 agencies 
in the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. The largest amount spent in 
any overseas area was $8,455,404 
in China, including Manchuria 
and Formosa. India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon received more than $6,000,- 
000 and Latin America followed 
with almost the same expendi- 
ture. 

A problem which has been giv- 
ing concern throughout the year 
and which it had been hoped 
would be settled at the Buck Hill 
Falls is the relationship of the For- 
eign Missions Conference to the 
proposed new National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. The 
National Council is including pro- 
vision for a Department of World 
Missions and it was hoped that 
the Foreign Missions Conference 
would become that department. 
Some denominational agencies 
within the membership of the For- 
eign Missions Conference, includ- 
ing the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, have not approved 
its joining the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ. This group 
has insisted that the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference is much more 
inclusive, and has developed a 
fellowship and a program of ines- 
timable value. Moreover the Na- 
tional Council represents denomi- 
nations within the United States 
whereas the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference includes also major church 


bodies of Canada. 
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After prolonged discussion it was 
voted to request the National 
Council of Christ to delay action 
relating to its proposed Depart- 
ment of World Missions and that 
in the meantime representatives of 
the several bodies meet for further 
study. The hope was expressed for 
a plan which will “assure to the 
Foreign Missions Conference its 
essential unity, continuity and 
autonomy and which will also pro- 
vide for the National Council of 
Christian Churches a satisfactory 
integration and coordination of 
Foreign Missions with the other 
interests of the Council.” 

The Conference voted to send 
a special fraternal message to the 
National Christian Council of 
China and to the Christian people 
of that troubled land. It recognized 
with great pleasure the establish- 
ment of the United States of In- 
donesia; expressed approval of 
the statement “The Churches 
and American Policy in the Far 
East” by the Federal Council of 
Churches, endorsed heartily the 
proposals for an advance in the 
program of world literacy and 
evangelism; and approved the In- 
ternational Christian University 
in Japan and its subsequent cam- 
paign for $10,000,000 to under- 
write the project. 


Today’s Realization 
of Yesterday’s Dream 


Although the missionary staff 
in the days of Adoniram and Ann 
Judson was pitifully small, Judson 
could never be content for them to 
stay within Burma. He always held 
to his vision of reaching the races 
of people bordering on Burma. 
Always there was Judson’s dream 
of reaching the Karens of Siam, 
cousins of the great tribes of this 
same name in Burma. Once an 
attempt was made and Christian 
Karens of Burma visited their 
neighbors in Siam to begin a mis- 
sion among them. The endeavor 


was more than the young church 
in Burma could carry to comple- 
tion; yet always there was the 
dream that this must some day be 
done. 

Today—the dream of Adoniram 
Judson is being realized. Baptist 
missionaries are going to the 
Karens of Siam! When man closes 
one door, God always opens an- 
other for the progress of his King- 
dom. Today it is not possible to 
get all new missionaries into Burma 
who want to go and are needed 
there, but the door has opened 
into Siam. On November 17, 1949 
the Dutch S.S. Soestdijk sailed 
from New York carrying Rev. and 
Mrs. A. Q. Van Benschoten, Jr. 
to their new work among the 
Karens of Siam. They are going 
in cooperation with the Presby- 
terians, U. S. A., who also have 
work among the Karens. This 
new Baptist couple will not open 
a mission in Siam but will work 
among Karen refugees from Burma 
as a stepping stone to later work 
in Burma proper. 

Their travel was arranged by 
Mr. Stephen J. Goddard, on the 
Foreign Mission Board’s office 
staff, great-grandson of William 
Dean, first missionary of Northern 
Baptists to the Chinese. He also 
was a missionary who in 1834 
found the doors closed to his chosen 
field and so he turned to the 
Chinese in Siam for his labors. 
Since Mr. Dean’s day, no Baptist 
missionary has been sent to Siam, 
but now in November, 1949, Mr. 
Dean’s descendant was the one 
privileged to play a large part in 
the sending of new recruits to 
Bangkok, the very town in which 
Mr. Dean gave the richest years of 
his eventful life. (Read the book 
Called to Cathay by Frank W. 
Goddard, M.D., father of Stephen 
J. Goddard, for the only account 
of Baptist mission work in Siam. 
Price $1.25 at denominational 
bookstores.) 
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The Day of Crisis Is Not Over 
A Meditation on One Great Hour of Sharing 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


OME Christian people rebel against the recurrence of crisis appeals 

by Baptist missionary agencies. Five years have passed since the 

great war. So they argue that the day of crisis is over and they ask, why 
not let us have peace from such appeals, at least for a time? 

Missionary agencies never manufacture crises. They seek only to pre- 
sent honestly and realistically the situations that exist. We are living in 
times of crises which will not likely subside in our lifetime. In his most 
recent book Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, even while pointing out great 
signs of hope, suggests that the second half of this century will see a 
continuing procession of critical situations which Christians must meet. 

On March 12, in ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING, Baptists will once 
again face relief needs, needs which they faced repeatedly during the 
past ten years. The Baptist goal for the relief offering on that Sunday is 
$225,000. Yet the documented needs of our Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies totalled more than $500,000. Their minimum needs amount 
to $300,000 and they are included in the ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 
for only $100,000. The balance is to be distributed to the Displaced 
Persons program, the Home Mission Societies, the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, the Baptist World Relief Committee, and Church World Service. 

All churches receive full credit for this relief offering on the Unified 
Budget. Let this be a worthy offering over and above your regular 
giving. The crises continue. “Let us not be weary in well-doing.” 
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You Need to Know 
These Financial Facts 
Missionary giving throughout 
the Convention area must be 
greatly increased if we are to reach 
this year’s unified budget Goal of 
$6,173,830. Here are the facts on 
the present situation. Even though 
this year’s budget is $1,326,170 
less than the 1948-49 budget, Bap- 
tists are not giving the reduced 
budget. Part of last year’s budget 
was raised by the special campaign, 
“Shares of Success” in the last 
months of the fiscal year. This 
campaign added at least $1,200,000 
to funds contributed in the regular 
way. No such campaign will be 
held this year. This commitment 
has been made in answer to re- 
quests of pastors across the Con- 
vention. At the same time the 
denomination must raise the bud- 
get of $6,173,830 which is 6 per 
cent above the total raised last 
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year including the results of the 
special campaign. 

Current financial reports show 
that if the present rate of giving is 
continued the Convention will fall 
at least $1,200,000 short of this 
year’s goal. The Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion is making 
every effort te call this to the 
attention of Baptists. It is the 
Council’s confident hope that the 
people will make the effort to 
avert any curtailment in mission- 
ary activities caused by the lack of 
financial aid. Dr. Reuben E. Nel- 
son has asked every church mem- 
ber to find out how his or her church 
stands in its missionary giving and 
has asked all to cooperate in plans 
for the carrying forward of offerings 
on special Sundays. On Sunday, 
March 12, the OnE Great Hour or 
SHARING, will be a special appeal 
for the relief items of the Northern 
Baptist unified budget. It has also 





been suggested that a special mis- 
sionary offering be taken on Easter 
Sunday, April 9, or on one of the 
closing Sundays in April. 


The Baptist Youth Emphasis 
On Stewardship 


The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
Sharing Plan is proving effective 
throughout all state areas in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. The 
B.Y.F. Sharing Plan is the Stew- 
ardship Education Program for all 
B.Y.F. members from 12 to 25 
years according to Dr. Oliver deW. 
Cummings and Miss Elsie Kappen. 
The fellowship is receiving a new 
conception of the stewardship use 
of time, talent and money. At the 
recent midyear meetings held in 
Chicago the B.Y.F. presented a 
dramatic skit on their Sharing 
Plan entitled “Slats Answers Yes!” 
This presentation was given high 
praise by practically all the leader- 
ship in the Convention. Also pre- 
sented at the midyear meeting by 
the B. Y.F. were two filmstrips “Our 
Job, Too,” which shows what it 
will be like to work in the B.Y.F. 
Sharing Plan project, and “‘Stew- 
ardship for Jeanie.” This latter 
presentation was done in color by 
a Walt Disney artist now studying 
for the Baptist ministry. (See Mis- 
sions February 1950, page 93.) 
Further information on the Shar- 
ing Plan of the B.Y.F. may be 
secured by writing to Miss Elsie P. 
Kappen, National World Service 
Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Steward- 
ship is the major B.Y.F. emphasis 
this year. 


One Great Hour 
For Sharing by All 


The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is again this year cooperating 
with 16 Protestant denominations 
in One Great Hour or SHARING 
on Sunday, March 12, with the ob- 
jective of raising $225,000 for 
World Relief. This is the amount 
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voted by the San Francisco Con- 
vention for World Relief items in 
the unified budget. This $225,000 is 
not the total relief goal of all 16 
participating Protestant denomi- 
nations. It is only the amount that 
Northern Baptists have pledged 
for their own world relief items and 
voted by the Convention. Every 


cent of this will be applied to items 
in the unified budget. It has further 
been pointed out that the $225,000 
will in no way meet the needs. See 
Dr. Nelson’s statement on this page. 
As one denominational leader ex- 
pressed it, “‘It is our belief that the 
Northern Baptists will contribute 
this amount, but it is our hope that 





A refugee German woman from Silesia, 76 years old, expelled from her 

ancestral home because that area now belongs to Poland. She wears relief 

clothing sent from America and she has applied for admission to a Home for 
the Aged maintained by HILFWERK, the German relief agency 
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as they sense the greater needs 
they will make larger gifts.” 
Northern Baptists are cooperat- 
ing with the other Protestant de- 
nominations through the Church 
World Service agency. The reason 
given for this cooperation is the 
belief that in unity lies greater 
strength. As a cooperative relief 
appeal the major broadcasting 
companies, National Broadcasting 
Company, American Broadcasting 
Company and Columbia Broad- 
casting System have agreed to give 
broadcasting time to publicize ONE 
GREAT HOUR OF SHARING. Special 
presentations are being arranged 
for the Mutual network. The time 
of these broadcasts will be an- 
nounced later. Pastors of local 
churches have received detailed 
information on the part their 
church can play in this appeal. 
The Scripture theme being used 
for this appeal is from Matthew 
25:40, “Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 


A Noteworthy Record 
In Relief Shipments 


During the first nine months of 
the calendar year 1949 (January 1 
to September 30) a total of 21,771,- 
154 pounds of relief goods was 
shipped to needy people through- 
out the world in 62 different coun- 
tries, all under the auspices of 
Church World Service with which 
Northern Baptists have been co- 
operating ever since that agency 
was organized after the war. The 
value of these goods is estimated 
at $6,115,704. 

During the same period con- 
tributions in kind amounted to 
18,537,380 pounds. Clothing, shoes, 
bedding and household goods ac- 
counted for 3,522,636 pounds. 
Wheat, milk, lard and other farm 
products received through the 
Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Report of the Commission of Review 
(Continued from page 158) 


The possible merger of other Baptist Conventions 
with ours would require careful, unhurried con- 
sideration of the problems involved. It would also 
require some basis of union which would safeguard 
the polity of the merging bodies. Our churches 
would want to be assured that the autonomy of the 
local church would be preserved, and that we would 
retain our witness within the framework of coopera- 
tive Protestantism. The spirit and purpose of the 
two motions adopted can best be carried out in the 
immediate future by providing a means of closer 
fellowship within the Baptist World Alliance. 

It is recommended that the Baptist World Alliance 
be asked to provide for a regional section of its con- 
stituent bodies in this area similar to that which it 
already has in Europe. 


3. Votinc Detecates aT ANNUAL MeetinGs: For 
the last three years the number of delegates to the 
Convention has been reduced in proportion to the 
percentage of benevolence funds which have been 
given by or through the church to any cause other 
than “financial objectives adopted by the Northern 
Baptist Convention.” There has been confusion over 
what is included in the phrase “financial objectives 
adopted by the Northern Baptist Convention.” It 
seems desirable to remove such confusion. 

It is recommended that the report of the Finance 
Committee, to be acted upon by the convention each 
year, state exactly what are the “financial objectives” 
within the meaning of the by-law, without any delega- 
tion of power to change or reinterpret the objectives. 

It is recommended that a standing resolution be 
adopted stating it to be the sense of the Convention that 
persons should accept credentials to the annual meeting 
under sections (b) and (c) of the by-law only when the 
acceptance of credentials from their own church would 
actually deprive some other member of their church from 
being a delegate. 


4. AMENDING THE By-Laws: Prior to the annual 
meeting in 1949 the By-laws could be amended with 
less than 24 hours notice at any annual meeting, if 
the amendment was recommended by the General 
Council. This gave the General Council special 
power and made possible hasty action. 

Upon the recommendation of the Commission, the 
annual meeting in 1949 amended the by-laws to provide 
that thereafter a minimum of 90 days must elapse be- 
tween recommendation by the General Council and 
submission of a by-law change to a Convention vote. 
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5. REFERENDUM TO THE CHURCHES: Suggestions 
have been made at times for a referendum on ques- 
tions of denominational interest. On great issues, 
such as the merger of our Convention with another 
denomination, a referendum is an essential. 

It is recommended that a by-law be enacted to provide 
a referendum only when the Convention resolves by a 
two thirds vote of those voting that a proposal is of 
sufficient importance to require a poll of the churches. 
At the time a referendum is ordered, a decision should 
be made by the Convention as to the size and character 
of the majority vote which will be considered a com- 
mitment to be followed at the next annual meeting. 


6. MemBERSHIP ON Boarps AND CommMiITTEES: We 
must have able persons for service on the boards, 
councils, commissions, and committees which ad- 
minister our work. It is also important that various 
interests, viewpoints, and backgrounds be represented 
in the nominations and appointments. 

It is recommended that a standing resolution be 
adopted, declaring it to be the Convention’s policy that 
those responsible for nominations and appointments 
shall give consideration to the need for a fair proportion 
of ministers, laymen, and laywomen on each of the 
various boards, councils, commissions, and committees; 
that consideration shall also be given to representation 
from various geographical areas, from churches both 
urban and rural, and of youth as well as older persons; 
but that in any case, the primary consideration shall be 
the fitness and availability of each person for the work. 


7. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL: 
The General Council is the executive body of our 
fellowship. As such it has definite duties at all times, 
and, in addition, between annual sessions of the Con- 
vention, it has the powers not reserved to the Conven- 
tion itself. In a few cases (see items 4, 14, and 23) 
other recommendations in this report would limit 
the General Council’s powers. 

The Commission has recommended, and the General 
Council has accepted the recommendation, that the busi- 
ness transacted by the General Council be reported in 
the news media of the denomination, so that as many as 
possible of the constituency may have an opportunity to 
learn of the action taken. 


8. ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL: 
The General Council does not seem to be organized 
to deal as effectively as it might with its responsibili- 
ties and its relationships with the public, other re- 
ligious bodies, agencies of our own convention, state 
conventions and city societies, and the cooperating 
churches themselves. It has no standing committees 
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of its own members, except its executive committee. 

It is recommended that the General Council organize 
itself into committees, to be appointed by the President, 
to deal with areas of its work. We specifically suggest 
these five: (1) relationships with the public; (2) rela- 
tionships with other religious bodies, (3) matters per- 
taining to the Convention’s own agencies and cooperat- 
ing organizations; (4) matters pertaining to state 
conventions and city mission societies, and (5) the 
cooperating churches. We would not expect the com- 
mittees to be a substitute for the Council, but to be of 
assistance to it. 

It is also recommended that the geographical limita- 
tions which the General Council has imposed upon the 
appointment of the five members-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee be removed. It would then be appropriate 
for chairmen of the General Council’s major committees 
to serve upon the Executive Committee. 


9. GENERAL SECRETARY: The General Council has 
no one to serve as its administrative officer. There 
is no one at headquarters to coordinate the function- 
ing of our many Convention agencies with respect to 
each other or with respect to their service to the 
local churches. The Baptist World Alliance, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and various other 
denominations have a full-time general secretary. 
Our state Conventions and city mission societies 
have executive secretaries. 

The Commission recommended to the 1949 annual 
meeting that there be created the position of General 
Secretary in lieu of the present Recording Secretary and 
Corresponding Secretary. The Convention voted to 
direct the Commission to prepare a by-law making 
specific provisions for this office. The Commission now 
recommends such a by-law, providing that a General 
Secretary be elected by the Convention, upon nomination 
by the General Council, for a 3-year term, without limit 
upon the number of successive terms which he may serve. 
He should have the duties of the present Recording and 
Corresponding secretaries and in addition should be 
the administrative officer of the General Council. 


10. Nationat Mission Societies: Since the time 
when merger of the mission societies was last consid- 
ered by the Convention, considerable progress has 
been made in the integration of the work of the two 
home mission and the two foreign mission boards. 
It is now recommended that the corporate entity of 
the societies be kept intact, but that there be formed a 
joint board of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and a joint board of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. It is also 
recommended that the Convention request the present 
boards of the societies to appoint two committees to 
formulate a plan for such further integration of their 
organization and work, such a plan to be presented for 
action at the annual meeting of the Convention and the 
societies in 1951. It is recommended that there be one 
committee on Home Missions organization and one on 
Foreign Missions organization, each committee to 
consist of seven persons—four from among the board 
members and officers of the two societies, and three from 
the constituency generally. 


11. Councit ON Woritp EvaNGELizaTion: World 
evangelization is indeed our primary task. A Council 
on World Evangelization was created in 1934, but 
its tasks seem to be cared for satisfactorily elsewhere. 
Therefore with the conviction that no separate body 
is needed for the purpose. 

It is recommended that the Council on World Evan- 
gelization be dissolved. 


12. Councit ON CuRisTIAN SociaL PROGREss: 
Study, planning, and leadership in the field of 
human relations and events is provided through our 
Council on Christian Social Progress. The Council is 
made up of 15 persons—12 representatives appointed 
by various agencies and only three elected directly 
by the Convention. This system of representation 
can make a Council not generally representative of 
the constituency, and unresponsive to the wishes of 
the Convention—a condition not in keeping with 
our democratic system. 

It is recommended that the Council on Christian 
Social Progress be reconstituted to consist of 12 mem- 
bers, four elected each year (for a three-year term) by 
the Convention, after receiving nominations from the 
Committee on Nominations. 


13. CoMMITTEE ON PusBuic Revations: Northern 
Baptists join with other Baptist conventions in the 
United States in a Joint Conference Committee on 
Public Relations in the realm of public affairs. It 
maintains an office in Washington, D. C. 

It is recommended that our committee be renamed 
the Committee on Public Affairs, in order to keep its 
field of interest distinguished from other phases of public 
relations. It is also recommended that our committee 
propose to the joint conference committee that the name 
of the conference committee be changed similarly. 

It also recommended that the Committee on Public 
Affairs consist of the President of the Convention, seven 
from the Council on Christian Social Progress (its 
executive secretary and six others chosen by the Council), 
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and seven others (the General Secretary, a secretary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a 
secretary from the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and four appointed by the President). 


14. PRONOUNCEMENTS ON Pus.iic Issuzs: One of 
the objects of the Northern Baptist Convention as 
stated in its act of incorporation is “to give expression 
to the opinion of its constituency upon moral, re- 
ligious, and denominational matters.’’ Between an- 
nual meetings, occasions arise when the principle of 
democractie control over public expressions must be 
reconciled with the need for prompt action. 

lL’ pon recommendation of the Commission, the 1949 
annual meeting adopted a standing resolution, limiting 
the General Council in making pronouncements on 
public issues to those cases where promptness of action 
is so important that the matter cannot reasonably be 
postponed until the next annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion, and providing also that any such pronouncement 
shall be made only on an affirmative vote of at least 
two-thirds of those present in the Council, and that it be 
clearly stated as an act of the General Council, not an 
act of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Upon recommendation of the Commission, the 1949 
annual meeting also adopted a standing resolution 
stating that public expressions of the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, and other agencies of the Convention shall con- 
form with recent resolutions of the Convention; or, if an 
expression on the subject is not found therein, an agency 
shall act only after consultation with the General Coun- 
cil or its Executive Committee. 


15. Counci, ON Finance AND Promotion: The 
Council on Finance and Promotion raises money, 
promotes our financial giving, conducts stewardship 
education, and publicizes our work. At an earlier 
time this agency had the phrase “Missionary Co- 
operation” in its name. 

It is recommended that the name of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion be changed to the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation. 


16. Reririnc Pension Funp: The Northern Baptist 
Convention, through its Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, has provided a Retiring Pension 
Fund for ministers and missionaries. Some misunder- 
standing has arisen with respect to the basis for mem- 
bership and the rights of members whose eligibility 
for membership ceases. It seems appropriate that 
membership be limited to those employed by co- 
operating churches or in some other capacity ap- 
propriately related to the work of the Convention. 
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However, a member whose eligibility ceases need 
not forfeit any part of the value of the payments 
which he and his employers have made. He may 
receive a paid-up certificate (without further cost), 
guaranteeing him payment, beginning at the age of 
65, of the pension accumulated during the time of 
his membership. Or, if he insists, he may receive a 
refund of the amount he has paid in to the fund, in 
which case the amounts paid by his employers will 
be held to benefit the member beginning at age 65, 
or his family in event of his earlier death. 

The commission has recommended to the General 
Council that information on this subject be published 
more widely to clarify the situation for our people. The 
General Council has accepted this recommendation, 


17. State CONVENTIONS AND City Mission So- 
cieTIES: Most state conventions and some city 
mission societies are promoting and collecting agen- 
cies for the Unified Budget, although their home 
mission role is their principal task. The use of state 
conventions and some city societies as promotion 
and collecting agents for the Unified Budget may be 
economical, but it has led to some misunderstandings. 
The Council on Finance and Promotion does not 
approve or veto the selection by State Conventions 
of their own officers and employees, but it does 
properly decide whether such officers and employees 
shall also serve as Directors of Promotion or collect- 
ing agents for the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The consciousness of needs on the home mission 
field has sometimes led state conventions and city 
mission societies to decide for themselves what share 
they will have in the Unified Budget receipts coming 
into their hands as collecting agents, instead of 
accepting the amount allotted to them for expendi- 
ture. This is contrary to the “family” idea of our 
Convention and of the Unified Budget. If followed 
by other state conventions, it would seriously curtail 
and limit our foreign mission work, the work of our 
other national societies, and of our M&M Board. 

The Commission in its interim report to the annual 
meeting in 1949 recommended “‘a thorough restudy of 
our collecting and promotional procedures, with con- 
sideration of the possibility of separating our promo- 
tional work from the agencies which administer our 
missionary work.” Some studies on the matter have 
since been made by others, and recommendations 
thereon will probably come to the Convention from 
those who have studied it intensively. 

It is also recommended that all state conventions and 
city mission societies accept the spending allotments 
(amounts or percentages) arrived at in the regular way 
after consultation and study by the Budget Research 
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Committee and Finance Committee, and voted by the 
delegates at the annual meeting of the Convention. 

It is recommended that under no circumstances should 
state conventions or city mission societies determine 
independently an amount or percentage to be retained 
or returned out of the contributions made in that area 
for the total missionary enterprise of the denomination. 


18. Epucationat Iystitutions: Our academies and 
colleges are a valuable means of training youth in a 
Christian atmosphere; our seminaries and training 
schools are the means of preparing God-called men 
and women for full-time Christian service. It is 
important that they be related to our churches and 
to organizations of churches in some specific way. 

It is recommended that the Board of Education and 
Publication continue its efforts to create a closer rela- 
tionship between our educational institutions and our 
churches. Such a closer relationship will undoubtedly 
lead to increasing financial support of the institutions 
by the churches in their area. 

It is also recommended that our theological seminaries 
be requested to make plans and proposals for increasing 
the proportion of their board members who are nomi- 
nated or elected by the Northern Baptist churches of the 
area, acting in state conventions or in other suitable 
organizations. 


19. NorTHERN Baptist AsseMBLy: The Northern 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, Wisconsin, is a 
corporation unrelated to the Convention itself. 

It is recommended that the board of the Northern 
Baptist Assembly be invited to propose to the Convention 
some method by which it can be organically related to 
the Convention itself. It is also recommended that, in 
the interests of wider denominational cooperation, there 
be a full annual report to the Convention. 


20. COMMITTEE ON THE DENOMINATIONAL JOURNAL: 
The Crusader is published under supervision of a 
committe of nine, elected for three-year terms, one 
each year from each of the three Convention areas. 
It is independent of all other boards and councils. 

It is recommended that the editorial committee of The 
Crusader continue to consist of nine persons, three 
chosen each year for three-year terms from each Con- 
vention area. It is also recommended that the committee 
be elected by the Convention on nomination of the 
General Council. 


21. COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION ProGRaAmM: A Com- 
mittee is appointed by the President each year to 
prepare the program for the next annual meeting. 
The By-laws need clarification on this action. 
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It is recommended that the by-laws be amended to 
make it clear that the Committee on Program is ap- 
pointed by the President. 


22. OrneR Committees: The Commission believes 
that certain committees can be dissolved, and that 
their duties can be absorbed by other agencies. 
It is recommended that the following committees 

therefore be dissolved, 

ComMITTEE ON Baptist H1iGHER EpucatTIon 

CoMMITTEE ON Baptist Historica LIBRARIES 

COMMITTEE ON BILINGUAL CONFERENCES 

CoMMITTEE ON City MIssion SOCIETIES 

CoMMITTEE ON STATE CONVENTIONS 

CoMMITTEE ON Rapio AND TELEVISION 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE ON Tax VIGILANCE 


238. CONVENTION PREACHER: The Convention 
Preacher and Alternate Preacher are elected by the 
General Council. Convention election would be a 
more appropriate method of choice. 

It is recommended that the annual meeting Committee 
on Place of Meeting be changed to a Committee on 
Place and Preacher. It is also recommended that it 
report to the Convention for action the name of a person 
to serve as Convention Preacher and of a person to 
serve as Alternate Preacher in the following year. 


24. Detecates To Worip Councit or CHURCHES: 
Delegates to the World Council of Churches should 
be appointed to attend the general assembly. It is 
also desirable for delegates to remain in that status 
between World Council meetings, in order that they 
may function on interim committees. 

It is recommended that delegates to the World Council 
of Churches be elected by the Convention upon nomina- 
tion of the General Council. It is recommended that the 
election be held in the year preceding that in which a 
general assembly of the World Council will be held and 
that the term for which they are elected be from one 
World Council meeting to the next. 


25. OruerR Marrers: The following matters, wpon 
which no recommendations are offered, were referred 
by the Convention or the General Council: 

(a) Resolutions Committee. 

(b) The cooperating church. 

(c) Reduction in number of delegates. 

(d) The method of making nominations. 

(e) The timing of the Budget. 

(f) Change in name of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress. 

(g) Relationships between the General Council 
and the Finance Committee. 
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WOMEN:? OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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The Constructive Ministry of Baptist Relief 


From the mission fields come many stories of the acceptance 
of Christianity as interpreted through the loving ministry of 
Northern Baptist relief. Young people have dedicated their lives 
to Christian service after deepened spiritual experiences gained 
while helping in relief projects which had an evangelistic emphasis. 
Because of wise administration, the Christian contribution of this 
work has gone far beyond the temporary relief of cold and hunger. 


By KATHERINE B. LUEBECK 
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Three Chinese preachers and several laymen weighing wheat for distribu- 
tion at a Chinese relief center 


NE of the distinct phases of 

Christian work undertaken 
this past year by the Ling Tong 
Baptist Convention of South China 
and the South China Mission is 
Relief. There have been several 
consecutive rice crop failures due 
to floods where salt water killed 
the plants (tidal wave), or drought 
or pests. For some time the crops 
at best have been very poor be- 
cause of the lack of imported fer- 
tilizer. There are not enough ships 
to bring supplies in. Moreover the 
terrific inflation has left the farmer 
too poor to buy them. While 80 
per cent of the people live in rural 
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areas, only a tiny fraction of them 
own their own farms. They have 
not the cash with which to buy 
necessities, and so must exchange 
their meager crop produce. Ten- 
ants often have to borrow at ex- 
orbitant interest rates. So they are 
continually in debt. When last 
year’s early summer crop yielded 
only an average of 30%, only 2% 
in some sections, the situation be- 
came acute. 


Wueat DistrRIBUTION 


The Chinese leaders of our Con- 
vention secured a relief grant of 
U.S. $6,400 from our Foreign Mis- 





sion Societies for the purchase of 
relief wheat. By the time the wheat 
arrived in Swatow full details of 
distribution methods had _ been 
worked out. The wheat was trans- 
ported to six centers and a mis- 
sionary and a Chinese pastor were 
sent to each center to sponsor the 
distribution. It took only three 
months from the time the request 
was granted until the nearly 1,000 
sacks of wheat were all given out 
to the needy who gratefully re- 
ceived it in place of their rice. 


CuiLp CENTERS 


Another relief plan, which is 
not new in China, is the Child 
Centers, a sort of school-kitchen 
plan. Poor children who have no 
chance to go to school can come 
for regular classes in lower primary 
work. Every day they learn hymns, 
prayers and Scripture portions. 
At noon they are served a good 
and satisfying meal. There is a 
good center at Chaoan for 56 boys 
and girls between 12 and 15 years 
of age. One is being opened up 
in Tsng-Lim and others may fol- 
low. 


VOCATIONAL RELIEF SCHOOLS 


A new feature for this area, and 
we hope a more vital form of relief, 
is the short term vocational relief 
schools. Because many of our 
church constituency are very poor, 
and many of the young people 
have no adequate means of making 
a living, a four months’ course in 
some handicraft was planned. The 
Mission Boards granted a relief 
appropriation of U.S. $2,500. 

The former Home Economics 
Building in Kakchieh is just big 
enough for the workshops, dormi- 
tories, kitchen, bath, dining and 
class rooms. One group is learning 
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to make many useful articles out 
of rattan and wicker; another 
makes things out of bamboo. AIl- 
ready there are tables, chairs, 
baby beds and cribs, clothes bas- 
kets, waste baskets, and a combina- 
tion mother-child chair, depending 
on which side of the chair is set up. 
They even make suit cases and 
luggage baskets. The variety of 
things made increases daily, and 
sales will let us buy more raw 
materials. These pupils, young 
men between the ages of 18 and 
25, came from all over the Ling 
Tong area, from farms, villages 
and cities. Most of them have 
suffered greatly from the war and 
look undernourished. The hospital 
staff gave them physical examina- 
tions and needed treatments. 

Besides learning their trade, the 
men live an all-around happy life. 
It is now nearly five o’clock and 
with handwork classes over, they 
are planting green vegetables. 
Each of four groups has been 
given a plot of ground. They take 
their own turn at carrying water 
and caring for the place. At morn- 
ing prayers they study the Gospel 
of Matthew, and at meals they all 
take turns saying grace. At vespers 
they learn more hymns and study 
the Bible. Furthermore, they have 
classes in Hygiene and Sanitation, 
General Knowledge, Arithmetic, 
Manners and Writing. 


PROMISING PUPILS 


You should know some of the 
pupils who are in these schools. 
“Water Spring Heng” is a lame 
boy from Namoa Island. His father 
died 15 years ago of injuries re- 
ceived when he was beaten up by 
a soldier because some fertilizer he 
was carrying splashed on the sol- 
dier’s bamboo hat that was lying 
in the path. His mother died from 
a fall last summer. “ Water Spring” 
is a Christian with a very sunny 
disposition and says that it feels 
like heaven to be here in this relief 
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school. ““A Seng” has not had a 
father for a long time. He is small 
and thin and very anxious to 
learn. His mother, a hard worker, 
was glad her pig was ready to sell 
so that she could buy a cotton 
suit for her son. Another is “Tsu 
Phiau,” who was one among the 
many families who fled from 
Kityang during the war and 
trekked over the mountains to 
Meihsien in the summer heat the 
year so many died en route from 
cholera, malaria, starvation, or 
just plain exhaustion. They all 
became Christians when they were 
refugees, and because of that, even 
yet they cannot return to their 
village home unless they worship 
the idols. There is a story behind 
each one of these young men. 

The third school, located at 
Chaoan, is for women and is under 
the direction of the Christian Cen- 
ter. This relief school has 23 
pupils from 16 to 25 years of age. 
They are learning the fine Chinese 
needle and silk embroidery work 
famous for its beauty and smooth- 
ness and lovely color combinations. 
“Christian Love” is the smallest 
of the group. She is the eldest 
daughter of a faithful rural preacher 
who cannot afford to send her on 
for further study. Her mother died 
nearly four years ago while her 
father was away on his pastoral 
duties. Thus, she has borne heavy 
responsibility for a large number 
of little brothers and sisters. Her 





Teaching rattan furniture making 

to unemployed Chinese young men at 

the Baptist mission station at Kak- 
chieh, South China 





father gave this thin and underfed 
daughter his only sweater so that 
she would not be too cold at night, 
for she brought only one blanket 
for bedding. Fortunately, there 
were still some relief clothes for 
her. “Christian Love” says she 
thanks God each day for the op- 
portunity for study these few 
months. “Lover of Light” is very 
poor. In order to make a living, 
she used to gather grass for fuel. 
When the chance came to enter 
our relief school, her mother took 
the only blanket she had and cut it 
in half and gave her one half to 
bring with her. Fortunately, other 
girls have more blankets and are 
willing to share. 

By the end of the year there 
should be about 60 young people 
equipped to cope with life, better 
trained to make a living, better 
grounded in the Christian faith, 
and it is hoped, more ready to 
witness, serve, and support the 
church. 





Youth Workers in Europe 


Dr. Edwin A. Bell, Special 
Baptist Representative in Europe, 
tells of the dedication of youth 
workers: “The Baptist relief pro- 
gram in Poland enjoyed high 
favor with Government officials, 
both in the localities where the 
homes for destitute children were 
situated and in Warsaw. The staff 
was composed of trained nurses, 
dietitians, young men who came 
to serve as truck drivers, carpen- 
ters, etc. One of the Danish boys 
who served in the transportation 
corps decided in Poland to enter 
the ministry and is now in the 
Baptist Seminary in Denmark. 
His partner in the transportation 
corps, also from Denmark, fell in 
love with a nurse from Finland. 
On completion of his work in the 
Seminary in Denmark he plans to 
marry the Finnish nurse and take 
her to the Belgian Congo under the 
Danish Baptist Union.” 
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d Ye Visited Me 


The story of a woman missionary of kind heart and 
gentle spirit who is like an angel of mercy to 
Baptist patients in a huge hospital in Los Angeles 


By MRS. S 


ORN of godly, Swedish par- 

ents, Jennie Anderson gave 
her heart to Christ when a sopho- 
more in the University of Minne- 
sota. She continued her education 
and taught school after graduat- 
ing. Although successful in this 
profession, she was not completely 
happy. Her heart kept telling her 
she could give more of herself. 
She decided to study dietetics. 

An opportunity to serve as man- 
ager of the Food Craft Shop in 
St. Louis, Mo., brought her into 
the business of advertising foods 
and household appliances. She en- 
joyed this type of work, but still 
she was not satisfied. 

Through all this professional 
training and experience no one 
had challenged her restless heart. 
She had been an active church 
woman during all these years. 

She placed her membership in 
the Third Avenue Baptist Church 
of St. Louis where Dr. C. Oscar 
Johnson is pastor. After each ser- 
mon she felt more and more that 
she must make her life a “Channel 
of blessing TODAY.” 

This led her to confer with Dr. 
Johnson and he suggested that 
she attend the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago for 
special training. At the close of 
that year Miss Anderson accepted 
an appointment as a missionary 
to the Mariners’ Temple in New 
York City. She served this area 
nine years. 
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Dr. Ralph L. Mayberry, Execu- 
tive Secretary for the Los Angeles 
Baptist City Mission Society, dis- 
covered a great missionary oppor- 
tunity through ministering to a 
particular group of Baptists who 
are “flat on their backs” in the 
Los Angeles General Hospital. 
There are between 700 and 800 
of these Baptist or Baptist prefer- 
ence patients who are hospitalized 
every day and at least 1200 sick 
Baptists pass through the portals 
of this huge institution every 
month! There are more Baptists 
than any other denomination, ex- 
cepting Roman Catholics. With 
few exceptions this large group is 
without a church home or Chris- 
tian friends. Baptists had a full 
time Baptist chaplain and one 
office worker but Dr. Mayberry 
felt more was needed. He pleaded 
with the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society to ap- 
point a missionary to this field. 

“TI was sick and ye visited me.” 
This was the call for a hospital 
missionary and Jennie Anderson 
answered. Through the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Los Angeles City 
Mission Society, we were enabled 
to begin a unique work in 1944. 

The Los Angeles County Gen- 
eral Hospital is one of the largest 
and best hospitals in the world, 
housing an average of 3200 pa- 
tients. The new hospital, com- 
pleted in 1933, is 19 stories high 
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plus the basement. It has 31 acres 
of floor space. The tunnel con- 
necting the old and new hospitals 
is 1150 feet or 4% mile long. An 
electric tram is used in transport- 
ing food and supplies between the 
old and new hospitals. The com- 
bined capacity of all units of the 
hospital is approximately 3650 
patients. More than 50,000 pa- 
tients are admitted for hospitaliza- 
tion annually. Births often exceed 
450 per month. As many as 600,000 
yisits are made to the out-patient 
clinics in a year’s time. Hospital 
ambulances travel on the average 
of 1,000 miles per day transporting 
patients to and from the hospi- 
tal. Expenditures for food exceed 
$500,000 annually. The hospital 
laundry processes approximately 
16 tons of linen daily, including 
8,000 sheets and 7,000 towels. 

Religious services are broadcast 
from the auditorium every Satur- 
day and Sunday evening, and 
every Sunday morning. Patients 
are brought down to the services 
from certain wards. Miss Ander- 
son had no blueprint to follow in 
this new work. She just sensed a 
great joy in her heart as she went 
out to minister to this large group 
of unrelated Baptists who were 
needy in more ways than one, ill, 
and among strangers. The purpose 
of her work in Los Angeles is to 
visit Baptist patients in the hos- 
pital and relate the many unat- 
tached Baptists to the local 
churches in the area. 

_ The missionary’s report for 1949 
covered 1010 bedside contacts at 
the hospital; an estimated 1400 
names of dismissed patients mailed 
to key women of local churches; 
75 different Baptist churches rep- 
resented; assisted the Baptist 
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Chaplain at 10 Sunday services at 
the hospital; assisted the Chaplain 
in serving the Protestant patients 
in a given section of the hospital 
at two hospital-wide Communion 
services; the missionary was re- 
sponsible for a 30 minute service 
in keeping with the World Day of 
Prayer program which was broad- 
cast to the patients on the wards 
throughout the hospital. At Christ- 
mastime the missionary served on 
a committee for filling about 2000 
bedside bags for patients. 

Sometimes while visiting in the 
hospital, our missionary receives 
an S.0.S. for a baby layette right 
now! or some Baptist has been 
brought in critically injured, or 
parents are waiting outside the 
polio ward hoping to gain courage 
and emotional control before en- 
tering. Miss Anderson prays with 
them. All feel that “something 
happened’’ and they go in 
strengthened. 

One day Miss Anderson was 
asked to pray with an iron lung 
patient. As she stood behind the 
patient’s head looking into the 
mirror she could “‘read”’ the satis- 
faction and joy that had come into 
her pale face. 

Late one afternoon she was 
called to be with a wife whose 
husband was not expected to live. 
She remained until 10 P.M. and 
then went with the grief-stricken 
wife to the mortuary to help her 
in any way she could. 

There are many evangelistic 
opportunities open to the hospital 
missionary. Miss Anderson was 
given the name of a young mother 
of four children who had been 
dismissed from the hospital and 
would need a long convalescence. 
Miss Anderson called and was 
gladly welcomed. The grandmother 
came to help out. Her young son 
from ‘Texas joined the family cir- 
cle. The children and the uncle 
were introduced to the nearest 
Baptist church where the uncle 
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found Christ as his Saviour. He 
became a leader in the church. He 
remarked: “The churches in Texas 
are O K but you can not beat the 
friends I have found in this 
church.” Last Easter Sunday the 
two eldest children followed their 
Lord in baptism. Their mother is 
attending and grandmother has 
placed her membership in the 
church. 

This follow-up work is really the 
most important phase of this min- 
istry. With hundreds of people to 
call on Miss Anderson began to 
plan an organization that would 
help meet this need. First, she 
called on all the pastors in this 
large area; then she called the 
president and other key women of 
each local Woman’s Society in the 
churches of Los Angeles. After 
some discussion it was decided 
that each church would appoint a 
Hospital Calling Chairman to 
whom names could be sent after 
dismissal from the hospital. 

God has given. Jennie Ander- 
son’s heart a “place of quiet rest”. 
Great peace shines from her face 
as shé ministers to those who are 


A scene from the moving picture film, “Good News” 





able to say “I was sick and you 
visited me.” 


“GOOD NEWS” 


A New Moving Picture 


Mission study groups, women’s 
missionary societies, and World 
Wide Guild groups will find the 
new film on Mather School, “Good 
News”, a useful and enjoyable 
addition to their programs. It is 
the story of Willie Mae Jackson, a 
young Negro girl whose dream of 
attending Mather School finally 
comes true. At Mather the kindly 
principal introduces her to Helen 
Clark, the girl who is to be her 
“big sister,” and who shows Willie 
Mae to her room. Willie Mae has 
just the one dress that she has on 
so together they go to the student 
store where, for little money, she 
is able to buy a suit and a blouse. 
Helen takes Willie Mae on a tour 
of the campus, and she meets 
other girls and sees others working 
at various tasks around the campus. 
And she sees the chapel — the 
place that she will come to know 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Preparation— Inspiration— Realization 


By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


OME time ago it was my good 
fortune to be invited to a 
private showing of a famous art 
exhibition. Following the exhibi- 
tion my host and hostess invited 
me to a discussion on art at their 
home. Included in the group were 
art connoisseurs, and as I listened 
to their discussion I heard a pro- 
fessor of art in one of our great 
universities say, “Over and over 
again I repeat to my students 
these three words: Preparation— 
Inspiration—Realization.” 

As the evening came to an end 
and I was on my way home those 
three words Preparation—lInspira- 
tion—Realization—dominated my 
thoughts. As the weeks and months 
passed they continued to penetrate 
my consciousness. Early in Jan- 
uary, with countless others at the 
end of one calendar year and the 
beginning of a new calendar year, 
I found myself reviewing our 
achievements of 1949. Did we 
accomplish to any degree that 
which we on January 1, 1949 had 
set as our goal for the year? 

As individuals on January 1, 
1950 we reviewed our personal 
achievement during 1949; now as 
members of local churches we 
have the opportunity on April 15, 
1950 to review the achievement in 
our church as during the church 
year 1949-1950. 

During the month of March 
your state secretary of missionary 
education and reading program 
will receive annual report blanks 
which will be distributed as quickly 
as possible to the association secre- 
taries for distribution to the local 
church secretaries. The prepara- 
tion of these annual reports will be 
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simple if on the Achievement 
Chart for 1949-1950—available 
to all churches—have been re- 
corded monthly the church activi- 
ties in missionary education. 

When the day of reporting— 
April 15—arrives and our local 
church records its activities in 
missionary education for 1949- 
1950 on the Annual Report blank, 
we have the opportunity to review 
that which we have accomplished 
in our church. Were we successful 
in achieving the Five Suggested 
Goals for the year? Did we have A 
Church School of Missions—or 
better still two schools: one in the 
fall using the foreign theme, “Ja- 
pan”’; one in the late winter or the 
early spring using the home theme, 
“Cooperation for a Christian Na- 
tion”? Did we have Mission Study 
Courses, using the study books for 
the year, or special programs on 
subjects recommended in the leaf- 
let Missionary Education at a 
Glance? Did 10 per cent of our 
resident church fellowship read 3 
books listed in Friends Through 
Books, or was our percentage 5 
reading 5 books? 

As we review the achievement in 
our local church are we satisfied? 
As we compare the achievement of 
our local church with those in our 
association, in our state, in our 
Northern Baptist Convention as a 
whole are we satisfied? 

Have we been preparing our- 
selves through study, and praying 
for guidance to see the opportuni- 
ties which are ours to help in the 
home and foreign mission work of 
our denomination? Have we made 
real that opportunity which was 
ours? 


As we review our program in 
missionary education for the year 
1949-1950 shall we also make im- 
mediate and definite plans for our 
program during 1950-1951 and go 
forward with the words Prepara- 
tion, Inspiration, Realization in 
our minds? 


Forthcoming Materials 
In Missionary Education 


By DOROTHY A. STEVENS 


APTISTS are a great people. 
Our interests span the earth. 
Our immediate responsibilities are 
not so extensive in our missionary 
program. 

Our homeland book on missions 
for 1950-51, Rurat Prospect, 
has been written by Dr. Mark 
Rich, Secretary of the Department 
of Town and Country Work of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. In the past Dr. Rich has 
often prepared Baptist Guides for 
others’ books. This year another 
Baptist. is preparing the Baptist 
Guide for his book. 

It will be possible to obtain 
Rural Prospect early this spring. 
The price will be $1.00 for the 
paper-covered edition, as last year, 
and $1.50 for the cloth bound 
editions. 

In addition there will be avail- 
able a booklet of new stories from 
Baptist churches in town and 
country, and some material on the 
foreign mission theme. It will be 
called Earth—the Lord’s. All who 
plan to make the most of this 
year’s study opportunity in com- 
munity, with special reference to 
rural America, will want to have 
these stories of achievement in 
Baptist witness and activity. 

Near East Panorama, the 
foreign missions study book, is by 
Dr, Glora Wysner, one of the 
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greatest authorities on this area in 
our evangelical churches. She has 
been a missionary in the field and 
is in constant contact with the 
churches and the people of the 
lands about which she writes. Her 
work as a secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North 
America has taken her into the 
Near East within the last year. 
Islam, faith of the Mohammedan 
people, dominates the Near East. 
It is one of the mighty influences 
in the world today. Every Chris- 
tian should participate in this 
study of the Near East, from Iraq 
and Iran to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The Baptist study guide will 
carry some help on this study, but 
since the area is completely out- 
side the direct responsibility of 
Northern Baptist churches, the 
interdenominational guide will 
have great value for all. The Bap- 
tist Guide will offer some alternate 
material in addition to that on the 
Near East. There is so much con- 
fusion about Baptist work in 
India: are we in Pakistan? do we 
have missions to Mohammedans? 
have we related activities in Mo- 
hammedan areas or with Moham- 








Bible Book of the Month 
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medan people? There will be three 
to five studies on our work in South 
India, Bengal Orissa and Assam, 
dealing with these questions and 
with Christian work and witness. 
In addition to that, we hope to 
have material which will relate to 
Palestine, the land of the Bible. 

The Guides will be priced at 35¢ 
each. They may have new titles 
this year but the secondary title 
will continue to be “A Baptist 
Guide.” These should be ready at 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 





Guild programs for Junior High 
and Senior High girls, the Guild 
House Party program and worship 
services are being prepared. Full 
information will be found in the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship section. 

The book of missionary stories 
for children, written by home and 
foreign missionaries, with guid- 
ance for the use of this material in 
educational programs with chil- 
dren, is in preparation. More 
information will appear in the 
section on Missionary Education 
for Children. 

If you have not already used 
Children of One Father, the stories 
for Primary and Junior children 
written by missionaries-and illus- 
trated from the field, be sure to 
obtain a copy, 75¢. This was 
planned for 1949-50 but is really 
undated material and has been 
praised by workers with children 
in many parts of this country. It is 
being used in fields outside of the 
United States also. 

In April full details of names 
and prices should be available, 
but those planning programs often 
wish advance information of what 
will be ready for their use. 


od 








THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

In many churches March is the 
crucial month for the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, for this is the 
time when all the preparation 
which has gone into the BYF 
Sharing Plan—the dramatic 
sketch, the film strips, the litera- 
ture, the calling, the talks—flower 
into something you can report. 

What will these days tell about 
Baptist youth and the future of 
the Christian program round the 
world? Will the Disciple Pledges 
being taken on Enlistment Sunday 
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make a difference in the lift which 
your church gives for the balance 
of this fiscal year? Can Baptist 
young people help to turn the 
course of things and give a burst 
of fresh hope to the missionaries 
at work in difficult spots? What is 
the evidence that young disciples 
of 1950, “with Christ, can change 
the world?” One bit of evidence 
will be seen on the Sharing Plan 
report blanks. They are important 
for the record and for the encour- 
agement they may give to the 
denomination for the year ahead. 


What will these days tell about 
the year which closes April 30th? 
We do not have a “Shares of Suc- 
cess” program this year which 
brought in $1,000,000 last year. 
The budget needed for our World 
Mission is six per cent above our 
total giving of a year ago. Unless 
the present rate of giving is stepped 
up considerably we may find our- 
selves one million short of our goal. 
Young people in every church who 
feel this concern can make a dif- 
ference in the two months that 
still remain. Take it to your youth 
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groups; give talks in your churches; 
work for a missionary offering .on 
Easter; let the Stewardship Ad- 
vance count in lives and youth 
groups, that victory may be writ- 
ten over the close of the year. 

The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
cares, for it is the Northern Baptist 
Convention at the youth level. 
What will your story be? 

Very sincerely yours, 


es @ Hoppe 


Baptist Students at Kalamazoo 


as 1950 Begins 


In spite of shortened Christmas 
vacations and murky weather, not 
at all what Californians expected 
of Michigan, 180 Baptist students 
and leaders from 66 colleges and 
every state of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
gathered at Kalamazoo College 
for the first Baptist Student Con- 
ference. The conference was inter- 


practically 


racial with students from other 
lands studying in America in 
attendance. Among them were 
Miyoka Miyabara of Hawaii, 


Nilda Augustin of the Philippines, 
Leonard Bau of China and Mar- 
Ohn Bwint from Burma. 
Chairmen of 13 State Student 
Commissions were in attendance. 


garet 





Dr. Jesse R. Wilson, of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
being interviewed by Cay Herman, 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 

The students came to enter 
seriously into the theme of the 
conference, “Facing the Christian 
imperatives.””’ Dr. Edwin McNeil 
Poteat of Raleigh, North Carolina 
presented each morning one of the 
Imperatives: personal faith, the 
church, the social order, the uni- 
versity, the world church and per- 
sonal living. These were followed 
by discussion and inquiry into the 
theme of the day in thirteen cell 
groups. These groups also met at a 
later hour for Bible study. 

The conference blossomed out 
one evening in an intense interest 
in the denomination’s program for 
students, how the Student Com- 


missions function, how student 


work is related to the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship as a whole, and 
what the major concern might be 
for student groups in the year just 
ahead. Many questions were clari- 





fied and the students left Kalama- 
zoo with a greater sense of unity 
with all Baptist young people as 
part of the entire Fellowship of 
Baptist youth. 

The conference was youth led 
both in the planning ahead of time 
and in the conduct of the con- 
ference at Kalamazoo. There was a 
mood of freedom and friendly 
cooperation which gave unity to 
the group and helped young people 
come to grips with the great prob- 
lems which the Christian faces 
today. A daily paper “Bacon” 
(constriction of Baptist Confer- 
ence) kept the delegates aware of 
what was going on in the various 
sessions and groups. 

As the chimes rang in the new 
century in the beautiful chapel 
which crowns the college hill, each 
delegate faced the Christian Im- 
peratives for his own life in the 
communion service which followed. 


The Light Still Shines 


We are especially thoughtful of 
our missionaries and Christian 
friends in China these days when 
the problems and _ uncertainties 
seem to mount. Miss Abbie G. 
Sanderson of Swatow, South China 
sends this little note about the 
“Daring Endeavorers”’, really a 
Guild Chapter, which should re- 
mind us that there are certainties 





Baptist Student Conference at Kalamazoo College, Michigan. Dr. Edwin McNeil Poteat at extreme right 
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that cannot be defeated, and our 
part is to help keep the light 
shining. 

“There are not so many girls as 
usual in school this year, but the 
Daring Endeavorers are busy pre- 
paring their handwork for the 
Christmas White Gift Service, and 
every Saturday morning at six 
o’clock a group of teachers meet 
for Bible study and prayer. Yes- 
terday, at church six persons were 
baptized, five of them high school 
students. Thus: in the darkness 
caused by the many threatening 
clouds around us, the Light still 
shines.” 


Will You Share? 


Perhaps you have been listening 
over the radio to the broadcasts 
over the major network, and many 
local stations which have been 
presenting One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing. They have been telling of the 
relief needs the world over. The 
“great hour” is Sunday morning, 
March 12 when special offerings 
will be taken in each church for 
the relief program of that denomi- 
nation. For Baptists it means pro- 
viding the $225,000 in our unified 
budget for the relief needs on the 
foreign fields where we work, for 
the D.P. program we are responsi- 
ble for, for the relief program of 
the Baptist World Alliance, for 
our part in Church World Service 
and for those unforseen emergen- 
cies which always arise. The needs 
represented on our Baptist foreign 
fields alone could use all of the 
money for relief in our budget. 
That’s how serious it is! That’s 
how important the One Great Hour 
of Sharing is! 

Here are some questions young 
people are asked to answer: 

1. Is the special poster up in 
your church? Ask your pastor 
about it, and get out the Scotch 
tape quick! 

2. Is your church spire or tower 
flood lighted for the week prior to 
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March 12? The church spire is the 
symbol of One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing. Ask that electrician in your 
church about this. Don’t have the 
Baptist spire dark. 

3. What will your share be for 
other young people who have so 
little. Make it a fat blue envelope 
in the offering plate March 12. 
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OVE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 





Girl Guides in Burma 


One of our missionaries, Miss 
Helen L. Tufts, reports one of the 
activities in which the girls of 
Kemmendine Girls’ School are 
interested. Girl Guides are really 
Girl Scouts in Burma and Guild 
girls will feel a kinship with these 
girls whose spirit and enthusiasm 
resemble their own. 

“Missionaries in Burma have 
been increasingly happy over the 
successful efforts of the staff of 
Kemmendine Girls’ School, Ran- 
goon, to build up and carry on a 
fine, progressive, well-administered 
school, with a Burman woman, 
Daw Hla Shein, as head-mistress 
and a staff of Burman, Karen and 
Indian women teachers. The school 
has over 800 students this year, 
and is gradually developing many 
of the extra-curricular activities 
carried on in earlier years. 





‘Before the war the school had 


an excellent company of Girl 
Guides, which has just been re- 
vived’ under the leadership of 
Sayama Saw Soe Myint. On the 
morning of August 20th the new 
company was enrolled by Daw 
Khin Gyi (Mrs. Aung San), Mrs. 
Curry leading Guiders in the Dis- 
trict. There were 35 students from 
the Kemmendine school, and two 
former students, now in Teacher 
Training, enrolled. The District 
Commissioner of Guides had 
brought several other companies 
to ‘see what a perfectly run com- 
pany is like’, to quote her own 
words of praise. The games were 
lively, the Burmese dance amaz- 
ingly graceful, and the dramatic 
skits based on parts of the Guide 
Law well planned and acted. The 
old round ‘Make new friends and 
keep the old’ sung by representa- 
tives of eight races in Burma, 
members of the new Company, 
was especially significant. 

Taps and the national anthem 
closed the program, and the com- 
pany received the congratulations 
and good wishes of many friends 
invited for the occasion.” 


Junior High in Rhode Island 


The Fifth Annual Junior High 
Congress of the Rhode Island 
Baptist Youth Fellowship was 
attended by nearly 200 Jr. Hi’s in 
the Cranston Street-Roger Wil- 
liams Baptist Church, Providence. 
Matthew 6:33 was the key verse 
to the theme “In His Steps.” 

After registration and a get ac- 
quainted game time, there was a 
worship service lead by Jr. Hi’s 
and a minister. For an hour in the 
morning and almost two hours in 
the afternoon, everyone attended 
an Interest Group of which there 
was a wide variety. You could 
choose between making slides of 
symbols, a time line, a Christmas 
creche, party or banquet decora- 
tions, a Displaced Persons Chart, 
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worship centers, B.Y.F. symbol in 
metal, a chart showing where 
money is spent or learning new 
games or dramatizing Bible scenes. 
Another group shined and packed 
the 155 pairs of shoes that were 
brought to the Congress for over- 
seas relief. 

Miss Lettie G. Archer, mission- 
ary from Ipin, West China helped 
Junior Highs to see Chinese boys 
and girls like themselves; how they 
eat and dress and go to school and 
what a Christian missionary does 
as she loves and works with them. 
At the close of the afternoon each 
Interest Group summarized its 
work by giving a demonstration of 
it through a home made “television 
receiver set.”” This made it possi- 
ble for each group to share in the 
interest and achievement of all the 
others and in a most up-to-date 
fashion. 

The group making the flip-flop 
chart on Displaced Persons has a 
little twist to it. The Congress was 
held the day after Thanksgiving 
so the group decided to tell the 
story of Displaced Persons as De- 
layed Pilgrims. After talking about 
the needs for Displaced Persons 
and reading materials from Church 





It’s a Date! 


Big doings for Baptist girls, 
Green Lake Guild House Party, 
July 11-16, 1950. 

Will your state be represented? 

Ask your pastor for a registra- 
tion card. Attach your registra- 
tion fee. $5.00. 

Start saving $15.00 more for 
five glorious days. Make a date 
with Guild at Green Lake! 





World Service, the group set about 
making a chart with the title “The 
Story of John A.” A picture or 
page was made to relay each of the 
ideas in the following story. 

In 1619 there was a John A— 
John Alden—who came to this 
country to gain religious and 
political freedom which he did not 
find in Europe. In 1949 there is a 
new John A. His name is John 
Andrius. In Poland he and his fine 
family had a good farm and a com- 
fortable home. But first came the 
Nazis and then the Russians. 
Everything was lost. By the end 
of the war John A. and part of his 
family were living in a Displaced 
Persons camp in Italy. This camp 
was managed by the I R O of the 





U N (International Refugee Or- 
ganization of the United Nations.) 
In camp, John A. dreamed of 
coming to America where he might 
find freedom for his family. 

The group discovered that most 
D.P.’s are democratic, fond of 
their families, religious, physically 
and mentally healthy, industrious, 
and tend to become self-sufficient 
citizens and an asset to a com- 
munity. 

In their presentation the group 
explained, “What can a Church 
do about it?” Four things called 
assurances: assure the government 
that each family you bring will 
have a home, and a job, that you 
will pay his expenses from the port 
of landing to your home and see 
that the family does not become 
dependent upon relief. That’s the 
story of John A. The last picture 
in the flip-flop chart asked the 
question. What will you do to 
help? 

It might not seem as if Junior 
Highs could do much but one 
group had a similar chart pre- 
sented to the older church members 
with the result that plans are now 
underway for sponsoring perhaps 
two DP families to the community. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Pictures For Children 
Everywhere 

Two bulletin boards, center 
blackboard, and a picture ledge 
across the front of the room is the 
setting for our picture display in 
the Primary Department of the 
Broadway Baptist Church. Color- 
ful religious masterpieces, nature 
and missionary pictures are at- 
tractively arranged to inspire our 
first-to-third graders. One Sunday 
morning during the past spring 
the Superintendent stood in her 

place before them and spoke. 
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“Today I shall need three chil- 
dren to help me with a special 
job”, she said, “Ruth, will you 
please take down the pictures 
from the bulletin board,” indicat- 
ing the right hand side of the room. 

“Donald, will you do the same 
with the other bulletin board? 
Harry, you are a tall boy—will 
you reach down for me all the pic- 
tures on this high ledge?” 

‘Jean, do you like the way the 
room looks now?” Jean was em- 
phatic. “Oh, no! The pictures are 
all gone and it’s funny that way.” 


Jean wrinkled her nose to indicate 
her disapproval. 

“Let’s see what Peter has to 
say. Peter, would you enjoy at- 
tending Sunday School in a room 
where there wasn’t a single picture 
on the walls?” 

Peter made it clear that it 
wouldn’t be fun at all. 

The Superintendent’s voice be- 
came more serious. 

“Perhaps you children didn’t 
know that there are many churches 
and Bible Schools in Europe and 
Asia and Africa where boys and 
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Primary Department, Broadway Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J. 


girls must study their Sunday 
School lessons without any pictures 
to help them understand.” 

Bobbie interrupted with a wav- 
ing hand. 

“But why aren’t there pictures 
in these churches?” 

The Superintendent explained. 

“Some of the people are poor 
and do not have money to buy 
them. Some of the churches were 
destroyed during the war and 
must be re-built and re-furnished 
before the people can use them 
again. But I am sure that you can 
think of a way in which we can 
help them to have attractive 
rooms again.” 

Jimmie was on his feet in a 
minute and had his answer ready. 

“Let’s send them some pictures. 
I think they would like that!” 

The Superintendent smiled. 

“T hoped you would say just 
that, Jimmie. Think of all the 
children who would love to look 
at the pictures of baby Moses, the 
Good Samaritan, the little baby 
Jesus, and of Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd. But it costs money to 
buy pictures, so we will have a 


special box in which we'll put our, 


Love Gift offering each Sunday 
until there is enough to buy sets 
of pictures for another country 
somewhere in the world.” 
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She held up a small box ap- 
proximately 6” x 3” x 3”. It was 
covered with bright paper, and 
pasted on each side was one of the 
pictures from the leaflet describing 
the project. A slit was placed in the 
top, and the lid had been covered 
separately so that the money 
could be removed easily—a_ task 
which the Teacher-Treasurer hap- 
pily found necessary every other 
Sunday! 

“For every dollar you bring,” 
the Superintendent said, “‘a set of 
eighteen beautiful big pictures and 
102 little pictures can be bought 
and sent on their way to China or 
France or Germany or Holland. 
Boys and girls will look at their 
lovely colors and remember their 
little friends in America who gave 
them.” 

Lorraine broke in excitedly. 

“Will some of them be Christ- 
mas pictures?” 

““Of course, Lorraine,” the Su- 
perintendent replied. “Some of 
them will be of Old Testament 
and some of New ‘Testament 
stories. The children will be listen- 
ing to the Bible stories in a differ- 
ent language from ours, but they 
will be learning to love the same 
Jesus we love. In that way they 
can really be our brothers and 
sisters,” 





The new Picture Project Box 
was then given its initiation with 
first the girls and then the boys 
coming forward with their Love 
Gift offering. 

The Superintendent speaks. 
“Shall we ask God’s blessing upon 
our new Love Gift?” 


“Dear loving Heavenly Father, 
now hear us as we pray, 
For all the little children both 
here and far away, 


We ask Thee for Thy blessing on 
each one every day; 

Help us to love each other, and 
for each other pray. Amen!” * 


Two stories may be’ used in 
connection with this project, where 
there is time to tell them: 

“The Artist Who Forgot Four 
Colors” by Margaret Applegarth 
in Missionary Stories for Little 
Folks. 

“A Boy and a Song” by Mary 
Stewart in A Road and a Song. 


Brayton Case Lives on in Burma 


While on a trip for Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., Dr. W. A. Ander- 
son, professor of rural sociology at 
Cornell, rode the train from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay with a Burmese 
who spoke warmly of the late 
Brayton Case (“Chief Case” as 
he is remembered by the villagers), 
and the service he had rendered 
the rural mission in Burma. Dr. 
Anderson’s convictions were deep- 
ened to hear a Chinese Buddhist 
monk admonishing his neophytes: 
“Consider the work of the Chris- 
tian missionaries; observe their 
interest in health and education. 
Unless we develop a program like 
theirs we will lose our country to 
the Christians.” Overseas News, 
December 1949 





* This prayer, as far as we can check, is 
taken from an old Keystone Graded 
Lesson leaflet. 
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Congratulations to Mount 
Pleasant 


We here at Mount Pleasant 
Baptist Church, Tipp City, in the 
Madriver Association, Ohio, feel 
that we have concluded very suc- 
cessfully our first denominational 
Vacation Bible School. 

It was with some trepidation 
that we began our planning. Often 
we had co-operated with churches 
in near-by towns but always with 
the feeling that we were passing an 
opportunity in our own com- 
munity. Our church is located on 
Route 69 and in an entirely rural 
community. But after much prayer 
we felt the Lord would bless our 
efforts if we but tried. And I am so 
glad to report, that in spite of a 
major operation that sent me to 
the hospital unexpectedly, our 
corps of teachers and Rev. Maurer 
went ahead with our plans and 
we concluded a very successful 
school. 

We had an enrollment of 83 and 
an average daily attendance of 71. 
Much of the praise for such a high 
average attendance goes to the 
teachers and helpers who each day 
picked up the children in their 
cars and brought them to the 
church. We believe it helped us to 
see greater opportunities in reach- 
ing the homes of these children. 

Enclosed you will find a money 
order in the amount of twelve dol- 
lars ($12.00) for the project Pic- 
tures for Children Everywhere to 
be sent to China and if China is 
closed to us you may send them to 





Puerto Rican Project 


Japan. The children in the first 
four classes wanted to send their 
money for pictures. The other two 
classes bought Bibles for some of 
the homes where there were none 
and bought Bibles for China with 
the remainder. We had an inspira- 
tional closing session on Sunday 
night July the 3rd, when we had 
with us Miss Doris Stansbury as 
our guest for the day and speaker 
in the evening. Everyone enjoyed 
her visit with us very much and 
we are looking forward to her com- 
ing to us again. Mrs. F. G. Maurer 


Book Day in Rangoon 


Last year the publications De- 
partment of our Mission in Burma 
tried the experiment of holding 
“book days” in a few of the larger 
Rangoon schools, both to intro- 
duce our books and increase sales, 
and to help children find their way 
into the wonderland of the book 
world. These early efforts were 
successful enough to make us look 
forward to more attempts this 
year. Our first Book Day of 1949 





Burmese children browse around and read books 
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was held in September, in Union 
Christian High School, Rangoon 
and was so planned that all chil- 
dren in the school had opportunity 
at some time during the day to 
come in and browse around among 
books selected to fit their age and 
interest, with sympathetic young 
people at hand to answer questions 
or help their wandering attention. 
Members of the All-Burma Chris- 
tian Youth League took charge of 
the selling job both in the mechan- 
ical phases and also in the contacts 
with children from Kindergarten 
to High School age. It was ar- 
ranged to have one of the largest 
bookshops in town and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society also 
sent representatives at the same 
time, so that the children had a 
really wide range of books at hand. 
The day was a happy, successful 
one from the standpoint of the 
youngsters who took a step for- 
ward in their acquaintance with 
books; incidentally, in these days 
of small sales, we were able to get a 
good number of books into the 
hands of proud and happy owners. 


Helen L. Tufts 


Puerto Rico Lives 


I have finished my study class 
on Puerto Rico. We held it during 
church service for five consecutive 
Sundays. I had an average of four- 
teen attending. We made picture 
scrap books, collected Sunday 
School story papers to send to 
Miss Nieves in Puerto Rico. Also, 
we took an offering of $1.67 for 
school supplies to be purchased to 
send in our package. At the close 
of each class we let the boys and 
girls have books to read. They 
were permitted to take these books 
home to be returned the next Sun- 
day. I am enclosing a picture. I do 
want you to use it in Missions 
magazine. Thank you for asking 
for the pictures. Mrs. Vaughn Mc- 
Knight Emannuel, Charleston, 
West Virginia 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 








For Such an Hour 
By ELIZABETH Y. WYATT 


HE program book the Na- 
tional Committee on Woman’s 
Work presents to Northern Bap- 
tist women for use in their societies 
in 1950-51 is called For Sucn AN 
Hour. It will be ready for distri- 
bution about the middle of March. 
The theme comes from the famil- 
iar story of Esther, as recorded 
in the Book of Esther 4:14, which 
the scripture passage selected for 
the year. In choosing this theme 
the committee preparing the book 
had in mind that many times the 
cause of righteousness has depended 
on the courageous witness of an 
individual. The same thought 
prompted the choice of the theme 
hymn, “‘God of Grace and God of 
Glory,” which is a prayer for wis- 
dom and courage for the facing of 
our task as Christians. 
The book contains eight pro- 
grams, two of which are based on 
the interdenominational Home and 


€ THEY SERVED 


Harry E. Safford 

Harry E. Safford died on December 
5, 1949 at Boston, Mass. He was born 
in Lawrence, Mass., December 29, 
1873. At the age of 12, he was baptized 
in the Second Baptist Church in that 
city. He was graduated from Harvard 
University with an A.B. degree in 1893 
and with an A.M. degree in 1894, and 
from Newton Theological Institution 
in 1903. While in college, he taught 
history at Prospect Union, Cambridge, 
and assisted in the Economics Depart- 
ment at Harvard University for one 
year. In 1904 he was ordained at Gran- 
ville, Mass., and served the Baptist 
church there for nearly three years. He 
was appointed a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety August 22, 1907. On September 
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Foreign mission study themes: To- 
WARD A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY and 
THE NEAR EAST. Two other pro- 
grams are based on home and 
foreign denominational interests, 
one on Baptist work under new 
governments in the Far East, and 
the other calling our attention to 
the importance of the rural church 
in our own country. There is a 
program on personal commitment, 
one on the Christian home, one on 
cooperation, and a Christmas pro- 
gram. These are as follows: 


Tue Foor Cannot Say To Tue 
Ear: A Program on Commitment. 

Towarp A CuristiAn ComMu- 
NITY. 

REDEEMING Tue Time: A 
Christmas Program. 

ONE-SEVENTH Or THe HumMAN 
Race: A Program on the Moslems. 

Forwarp ToGetHer: A Pro- 
gram on Protestant Cooperation. 

THe Importance Or Tue Rv- 
RAL CHURCH. 

Baptists In Ture New AsIA. 


THEIR DAY AND 


12, 1907, he and Miss Elizabeth Staf- 
ford of Lawrence, Mass., were married. 
A week later they sailed for Burma. 
They served in Rangoon until 1922 
when they returned to the United 
States. He is survived by his widow. 


Henry B. Robins 


The late Professor Henry Burke 
Robins, Ph.D., who died in Orlando, 
Florida, on March 11, 1949, where he 
had been living since his retirement 
from active service, was born in 
Harlan, Iowa, on July 8, 1874. Edu- 
cated at William Jewell College, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and 
the University of Chicago, he was 
ordained as a Baptist minister in 
1898, served as pastor at Oregon City, 
Oregon, 1905-1907, and then entered 


TratLinc CLroups Or Gtory: 
A Program on the Christian Home. 


The book also contains eight 
worship services which can be used 
either with the programs or sep- 
arately. It is hoped that these will 
be helpful not only to missionary 
societies but .to all organized 
women’s groups in Baptist 
churches. Several other features 
are included, such as a Love Gift 
service and an installation service 
and ideas for better programs. 

Much time and thought have 
gone into the preparation of this 
book in order that it might offer 
programs and program helps that 
are interesting and varied to suit 
every society, whatever its size. 

It comes to you with the prayers 
of the committee which prepared 
it that we shall all be challenged 
this year to give intelligent, for- 
ward-looking, consecrated service 
in Christ’s kingdom. 

May the question that chal- 
lenged Esther almost 3000 years 
ago ring in the hearts of every 
Baptist woman this year: “Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as 
this?” 


GENERATION @ 


the field of theological teaching and 
continued until his retirement in 1941. 
He taught at the Pacific Coast Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary from 1907 
to 1913 when he went to Rochester 
Theological Seminary which later be- 
came Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. For 20 years he was a member 
of the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society from 1919 to 1939, President 
of the Society 1937-38; member of 
the Board of Governors of West China 
Union University 1923-29; and Trus- 
tee of the University of Shanghai 
1921-39. In 1920-21 he toured China, 
Japan and the Philippines and India 
in 1928-29. He was married on June 
6, 1905 to Mary Leone Crouch who 
with their son Henry survive him. 
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Cross WORD PUZZLE 


Space required for additional 
pages in order to include in this 
issue a report of the Northern 
Baptist Convention Commission 
of Review has compelled the tem- 


porary omission of Missions 
Cross Worp Puzzite Pace. See 
pages 138-139, 154-158, 172-175. 
The next Cross Worp Puzz_E 
will be published in a later issue. 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY EL1zaBETH I. FENsSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


For Such an Hour! 


Elsewhere in this issue of Mis- 
sions will be found a detailed 
description of the new program 
series, bearing the intriguing and 
challenging title, For Such An 
Hour. Copies are available at de- 
nominational bookstores, priced at 
35¢ a copy; $1.00 for three. 

For such an hourl There is a 
sense of urgency in the title. Surely 
it suggests that now is the time for 
action. Perhaps it will carry to 
local chairmen and committees a 
reminder of the importance of 
early preparation—including the 
ordering of the program booklet 








MAKE MONEY 


For Groupe Needs 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
‘and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of dollars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 
Room 5 > Cashmere, Wash 
*Registered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co. 









Send No Money — We Trust You 
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and of supplementary materials as 
well. For resourceful chairmen, 
even with programs like these with 
their wealth of suggestions, will 
wish to make the plans their own 
by the use of materials of particu- 
lar interest to their own groups. 
High on the list will be A Boox 
oF REMEMBRANCE for 1950. (40¢). 
Already the greatly increased edi- 
tion of this denominational hand- 
book of missionary information is 
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nearly out of print. It would be 
helpful to have a copy on your 
reference shelf for the use of the 
leaders of the various programs. 
Each might look up the section 
devoted to the field featured in her 
program. Prayer requests add sig- 
nificance to the descriptions given; 
it is thrilling to note that many 
prayer suggestions begin with 
“Give thanks for. ...’” There 
are also many inspiring devotional 
messages—chiefly on the Sunday 
pages. In January alone we find 
Faith (7), Many—but One (8), An 
Open Door (9), The Gospel for the 
Whole of Life (10), Regaining a 
Sense of Wonder (15), The Ac- 
cepted Time (22) Our Task (29). 

Now is the time to check the list 
of recommended source materials 
to be found in the program booklet 
itself and to order the desired 
items from the nearest source of 
supply, making sure that each 
such “help” reaches the leader 
who will have need of it. 

No program series, however 
complete, can possibly list all 
forthcoming materials. So resolve 
now to watch for notices in Mis- 
SIONS and your state paper con- 








of India’s famous 
Darjeerling gardens. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


dl Sexton 





0.70 
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cerning new publications on the 
theme or on the fields covered by 
the individual programs. Any not 
intended for immediate use should 
be listed (of course, you have a 
note book!) and kept in readiness 
for later programs. 

Keep a scrap book as well as a 
note book, for newspapers and 
magazines will prove a valuable 
source of items relating to the 
program topics. Many a mission- 
ary program can be “pointed up” 
with current events. Often one 
finds a magazine article concerning 
a situation or a personality which 
is of real interest to missionary 
groups. And, of course, Missions 
Magazine should be checked each 
month for news from the fields. 
Don’t overlook the editorial pages. 

Newspapers—particularly in 
their advertisements—are likely 
to carry many “timely” designs 
suitable for use in posters, invita- 
tions, etc. It is expected that an 
early issue of Procram PoINTERS 
(possibly the May issue) will fea- 
ture several. (This will be sent to 
New Literature subscribers when 
ready; it will be sent free on 
receipt of a self-addressed stamped 
envelope.) 





Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
snowy Sow vigor, Cotaieg ond spmotee 
on your 

of church. 





DE MOULIN BROS, & CO. 
1162 S, 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 











1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


‘3°° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Sfeyas| 14 East 28+ St. 


New Yorn 16.N.Y. 
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if you could talk to just a few of the many-satisfied 
men and women who hold American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements. . 


if you could see what it means to receive a regular, 
generous, guaranteed, lifetime income, with no finan- 
cial worries, no investment expenses attached . . 


YOU TOO would plan to enjoy the same comfort and 
protection in your old age — the same deep satisfac- 
tion of sharing in the American Bible Society’s single- 
minded, never-changing, 133-year-old work of mak- 
ing the Bible available to all the peoples of the world 
in all their many languages. 


YOU TOO would invest in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, which provide generously for 
your own future financial security and at the same 
time help finance the Society’s great Christian 
Mission. 


LEARN MORE about this Annuity Plan, how it can 
be arranged to suit your own circumstances and 
needs, starting with as little as $100, and how it 
entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Wrile today 
for the important FREE booklet, ‘“‘A Gift That 


Lives.” 


r 
r ' 
. Mail This | American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. : 
: 
' Coupon Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 6M entitled . 
; leday | “A Gift That Lives.” : 
' Without : 
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Book REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 165) 


living. Here are tales about com- 
mon people that you will read and 
reread, tell and retell. (Revell; 159 
pages; $2.00.) 


Books Received 


Tue State or Europe, A country 
by country survey of the dynamic 
forces shaping the future of Europe, by 
Howard K,. Smith, Alfred E. Knopf, 
$08 pages, $3.75. 

Tur Way to Power anv Poise, a 
compilation of 365 daily devotional 
readings, with a brief prayer at the con- 
clusion of each, edited by EF. Staniey 
Jones, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 365 pages, 
$1.25. 

PELOUBET’s SELECT NOTES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHoo. LEs- 
SONS FOR 1950, the 76th annual vol- 
ume, by Wilbur M. Smith, W. A. 
Wilde Co., 429 pages, $2.75. 

PERSONALITIES IN SoctaL Rerorm, 
Biographical and interpretative sketches 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, David E. Lilienthal, 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, and Albert 
Schweitzer, by G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 176 pages, $2.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION, 
the Gifford Lectures, Part I, Specific 
Problems, by Emil Brunner, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 143 pages, $2.50. 

I Arrackep Peart Harpor, by 
Kazuo Sakamaki, translated by Toro 
Matsumoto, Association Press, 134 
pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Jones, Meet THE Mater, A 
compilation of sermons and prayers of 
the late Peter Marshall, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate from 1947 until 
his untimely death at the age of 46 in 
1948. Revell, 190 pages, $2.50. 

FREEDOM AND Farrn, America’s 
choice: Christ or Tyranny, by Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, Revell, 125 pages, $1.75. 

SERMONETTES FOR Boys AND GIRLs, 
a collection of 36 brief sermons for 
children, by Julius Fischbach, Revell, 
160 pages, $1.75. 

Tue GosreEL AND Our Wor tp, How 
the church must link the Christian 
faith to the needs of the common man, 
by Georgia Harkness, Abingdon Cokes- 
bury, 126 pages, $1.50. 
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Tue Frevp or Honor, And 99 other 
stories for boys, by Archer Wallace, 
Abingdon Cokesbury, 157 pages, $1.75. 

Lust ror Power, A study of the 
misuse of power which has become the 
chief social problem of our time, by 
Joseph Haroutunian, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 174 pages, $3.00. 

PanpitaA Ramasal, a biography of 
India’s Christian pilgrim, by Basil 
Miller, Zondervan Publishing House, 
121 pages, $1.50. 

Tue New Scuarr-Herzoc Ency- 
CLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
Volume I (Aachen through Basilians), 
Baker Book House, the first of 13 vol- 
umes, one to appear each month 
throughout 1950, 500 pages, $4.50. 

On To OrtHOpoxyY, by D. R. Davies, 
Macmillan, 213 pages, $2.50. 

Tue Ministry OF THE Spirit, by 
A, J. Gordon, a reprinting of an out- 
standing book that originally appeared 
in 1894. Judson Press, 225 pages, $2,00. 








Like A Meteor... 


David Brainerd streaked through the 
Colonial wilderness — “from towns to 
timber and from timber to towns” — 
riding “but a little ahead of death,” his 
love of Christ outshining his love of a 
woman, burning himself out in the quest 
for souls . . . to become the “morning 
star of the missionary movement.” 
And once again, a passionate life 
is relived for you by the famous 
biographer Rich- 
ard Ellsworth 
Day in 








$3.00 
ILLUSTRATED 
Just published — 


eady now at your 
nearest society bookstore. 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, lil. 
352 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 











Fettowsnie Witn Gop TxHrovuGH 
CurisTIAN STEWARDSHIP, by W. L. 
Muncy, Jr., Central Seminary Press, 


215 pages, $2.50. 
TrusTEEs OF CREATION, What the 


Scriptures Say About Stewardship, by 
W. L. Muncy, Jr., Judson Press, 94 
pages, $.40. 

A Bouncu or Ever.astines, A col- 
lection of 23 sermons on 23 texts that 
made history, by J. W. Boreham, Jud- 
son Press, 255 pages, $2.00. 

Notes ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR 
Lorp, by Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Popular edition, Baker Book House, 
298 pages, $2.50. 


Noteworthy Relief Shipments 
(Continued from page 171) 


gram collections totaled 12,647,026 
pounds. Other gifts of supplies, 
largely packaged foods and vita- 
mins, came to 2,367,718 pounds. 
A conservative evaluation of these 
contributed supplies shipped to 
Europe is $2,667,231, and to Asia 
$2,499,835. Germany, Austria and 
Greece received the largest quan- 
tity of supplies shipped to Europe; 
and Japan, Korea and China in 
the Far East. Other shipments in 
this period were 3,212,774 pounds 
of medicine, hospital equipment 
and special supplies which had an 
export valuation of $936,471. 

Askings for basic minimum needs 
of 1950 from Church World Service 
representatives in Europe and Asia 
exceed $4,000,000 and 18,000 tons 
(36,000,000 pounds) of supplies. 
Needs in Europe for 1950 are indi- 
cated by requests for 4,140,000 
pounds of clothing, 19,626,000 
pounds of food and financial assist- 
ance in excess of $1,465,000. 

Needs in Palestine included 
above call for 500,000 pounds of 
clothing, 200,000 pounds of food 
and $200,000. The Displaced Per- 
sons immigration program has 
been projected at $750,000 to 
$900,000 for the coming year. 

The total 1950 minimum cash 
needs for Church World Service 
is estimated at $4,035,207. 
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Wanted— 


TWO New Subscribers in 
Every Baptist Church 


How simple and easy that seems. Is it really impossible, or 
fantastic to expect it? « That depends on you! 

The result? If every church cooperated it would add 10,000 
families to the subscription list. Perhaps a few smaller churches 
will send in only one new name, but the larger churches could, 
if they really wished, send in many more than two. 








Will you help achieve this modest oagh 
iptions to MISSIO 
adison Ave., New York 10, N. Y., or hand 


Send new s 
ness Manager, 152 
to your Club Manager. 


S, Horace H. Hunt, Busi- 





LETTERS 


(Continued from page 136) 


I am compiling a comprehensive 
anthology of Christian prayers, tenta- 
tively entitled Twenty Centuries of 
Christian Prayer. It will contain pray- 
ers written by representative men and 
women of all nations and Christian 
bodies and of all the centuries since 
Christ. I shall greatly appreciate the 
help of Misstons’ readers who will 
send me copies of favorite prayers, 
ancient or modern. The contributor of 
a prayer should mention author, trans- 
lator, title of the prayer, and title and 
publisher of the book in which the 
prayer appeared, if possible. Without 
the help of many persons, I shall over- 
look some prayers that ought to be 
included in such an anthology.— 
G. A. Cleveland Shrigley, 195 Bird 
Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


Green Lake Schools 


> THE LATE WINTER SCHOOL to be 
held at Green Lake Rural Church 
Center, February 21 to March 17 
will feature a new course on The 
Church in Coal Mining Communi- 
ties. Taught by Ward W. Hibbs of 
West Virginia and Mark Rich of 
The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society this course will be built 
upon an extensive survey in West 
Virginia coal mining areas. This is 
probably the first time such a 
course has been taught at any 
school for rural ministers. Other 
teachers at the late winter school 
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include Rev. C. R. McBride, Cen- 
tral Baptist Seminary, Kansas, Dr. 
Ralph A. Felton, Drew Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey, Rev. Robert 
T. Frerichs, pastor, Federated 
Church, Sandwich, Illinois, and 
Mrs. James B. Wyker, lecturer on 
rural topics. Mrs. Robert T. Fre- 
richs will conduct a workshop on 
Music for the Rural Church. 


> THE SPRING SCHOOL at the Green 
Lake Rural Church Center will 
be held April 19 to May 4, 1950. 
Among faculty participants are 
Dr. John H. Kolb, professor of 
rural sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin, Rev. Edwin L. 
Becker, Director of Rural Work 
for the Disciples of Christ, Rev. 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


— WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
r \ 
‘1 J.P REDINGTON 4 CO. 
DEPT. 63, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





Clayton A. Pepper, Ohio Baptist 
Convention Director of Town and 
Country Work, Mr. Theodore B. 
Clausen will be Director. Prof. 
Andrew Hopkins of the University 
of Wisconsin will conduct a work- 
shop, “The Minister’s Use of the 
Weekly Newspaper.” Pastors in- 
terested should write to Mr. T. B. 
Clausen, Northern Baptist Assem- 


bly, Green Lake, Wis. 
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Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are a few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
83 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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TIDINGS 


(Continued from page 179) 


and love. A special feature of the 


film is a Negro spiritual sung by $ 


the Mather Choir. 


During the second half of the % 
year, Willie Mae receives a letter 3 


from her mother saying that she 
will have to come home. There is 
All of Willie Mae’s 
and dreams crash; and 
oblivious to everything around 
her, she makes her way toward 
the Prayer Garden. Helen sees 
Willie Mae, and realizing that 
something is wrong, follows her. 


no money. 


hopes 


Together the two girls pray. Later 3 
the principal tells the girls that % 


Willie Mae can remain at school 


through the rest of the year if she 3 
is willing to work for her board 3 


and room. Through the remainder 
of the year, Willie Mae works hard 
both at her class work and also at 
the odd jobs which she does to earn 
her board and room. 

Near the end of the school year, 
the prayers of Willie Mae and 
Helen are answered. One day a 
letter containing a check comes 
to Mather. The letter asks that 
the money be spent to keep a 
worthy and needy Mather girl in 
school for a full term. The princi- 
pal tells Willie Mae that she has 
proved herself worthy of receiving 
this gift. She may stay at Mather. 
The film ends happily for Willie 
Mae, but we are challenged by the 
ringing question: ““What of the 
many other girls who deserve the 
same chance? Will news 
come for them, too?” 

A guide has been prepared to 
accompany “Good News.” The 
guide gives additional background 
material on Mather, and it also 
suggests projects that might be 
undertaken by groups using the 
film. It is available from the three 
libraries of the Department of 
Visual Aids, 152 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y.; 19 So. La- 


good 
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Pharmaceutical, Surgical, Hospital and Lab- 
oratory Supplies. Our 106 years’ experience 
is aiding Missionaries to be more helpful 
and valuable in His service. 
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Foreign shipments handled completely, in- 
luding d tations, forwarding, insur- 
ance, etc. Inquiries invited; tell us your needs. 
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FREE: “His Medicine Chest", a helpful 
* brochure for Missionaries that lists 
drugs and medical supplies that can be safely 
administered when a physician is not imme- 
diately available. Write for it today. 





<* BENDINER & SCHLESINGER, inc. 

CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS 
Established 1843 

= THIRD AVENUE & TENTH STREET 

ee NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 

ae Cable address: Benhof, N.Y. 














Eatained Glass aR 
WwInDows : 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the LS 
architecture of your church. Prices | 4\ 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of ‘our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; 
and 6465 Regent Street, Oakland 
9, California. 





The Three Marys 


““In Christian heroism she 
proved the equal of her intrepid 
husband, and in patient endurance 
his superior.” 

This was written about Mary 
Williams, the wife of John Wil- 
liams, Christian pioneer and mar- 
tyr of the South Seas. It is true 
too of the other ‘‘ Dauntless 
Women” whose stories are told in 
the book of that title. ($1 at de- 
nominational bookstores). How- 
ever this note relates only to the 
three Marys—Mary Williams, 
called * the friend of island women”’; 
Mary Moffatt, known as “the 
mother of the tribe”; and Mary 
Livingstone, whom her husband 
called “the main spoke in my 
wheel.” Their lives were presented 
in a Christmas program of unusual 
interest, reported by Miss Annie 
E. Root, Treasurer of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. The title is arresting—the 
stories are especially good for a 


a Christmas program. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this issue 


Burma—Burmese children and 
books, 186. 

Curna—Relief Center, 176; Teach- 
ing rattan furniture, 177. 

Evrope—Germany, Mass gather- 
ing, 142; Refugees, 143; World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Amsterdam, 152; 
Aged Refugee, 171. 

Inp1a—Mohammedans at Prayer, 
140. 

Japan—B. L. Hinchman baptizing, 
159. 

MIscELLANEOUS—Baptist Student 
Conference, 182; Primary Dept., Pat- 
erson, N. J., 186; Puerto Rican Project, 
186; Scene from ““Good News”, 179; 
Home Missions Congress, 146-147. 

PrersoNALITIEsS—John A. Dawson, 
Earle V. Pierce, Robert H. Moorman, 
Mes. Leslie B. Arey, Edwin T. Dahl- 
ber, Carl W. Tiller, Mrs. Howard Col- 
well, Rev. Ivan M. Rose, Leon S. Gay, 
Charles L. Seasholes, 1388; Jesse R. 
Wilson, 182; Cay Herman, 182. 
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INCOME 
for YOU 


AND... 


HELP 
for OTHERS 








A Christian Nurse and a Small Patient at the 
American Baptist Mission Hospital in Gauhati, Assam 


ANNUITY GIFTS provide both. 


Your gift as an annuity insures a 
generous, regular, dependable in- 
come as long as you live. The 
residuum then goes to make Christ 
known or for a helpful ministry in His 
name—in India or Burma, in China 
or Japan, in the Philippines or Congo. 


For detailed information, write for free leaflets: 


ANNUITIES — A way to Give and to Receive — 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


YOUR WILL — Forrest Smith, Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD. N. H. 


BUILDING TOMORROW'S WORLD — Regard- 
ing both wills and annuities — Annie E. Root, 
Treasurer, Woman's American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


Address for both Societies: 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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